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It‘s  a  virtual  encyclopedia  of  helpful 
information  about  canned  foods.  It  tells 
how  they're  prepared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  common  uses, 
describes  the  best  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time¬ 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Sub¬ 
sistence  list. 

A  tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  hook  was  demonstrated  by  a 
request  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  copies  he  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
Oflicer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  copy. 

American  Can  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


WITH  CANNED  KooDS  destined  to  play 
anever-iiHTeasingpart  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  our  arnu'd  forces,  many  thousands 
of  soldiers  unfamiliar  w  ith  canned  foods 
will  he  called  upon  to  buy,  handle, 
store,  and  cook  these  products. 

To  help  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
important  duties,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  w  ith  the  co-operation  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  has  completed 
a  carefully  prepared,  comprehensive 
"Canned  Food  Manual". 
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CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO 


17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Many  a  prospect  turns  out  to  be  a  problem 
—  a  "hard  one  to  crack!"  But  we  have 
met  very  few  "tough  customers"  who  did  not  listen  to 
reason;  when  the  product  delivers  the  goods,  the  hardest- 
shelled  prospect  gives  way. 

Take  CERELOSE  (pure  Dextrose)  for  example.  This  pure 
white  crystalline  sugar  is  improving  the  quality,  flavor, 
texture  and  other  characteristics  of  many  fine  canned  foods. 
We  could  talk  ourselves  blue  in  the  face  about  its  remark¬ 
able  properties,  but  it  seems  that  we  must  demonstrate  to 
every  manufacturer  in  the  canning  industry  that  CERELOSE 
helps  make  a  good  product  better! 

That's  how  we  have  sold  CERELOSE — strictly  on  its  merits 
— on  its  ability  to  produce. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor;  Arthur  J. 
Judge,  Advertising  Manager;  Edward  E.  Judge,  Circulation  Manager.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A. — $3.00;  Canada— $4.00;  Foreign— $5.00.  Advertising 
rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday;  cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter 
at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 
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THAT  HEEKIN  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

IS  ALWAYS  ON  HIS  TOES  . . . 


THERE  are  many  times  during  the  canning 
'season  when  the  traffic  manager  at  the 
Heekin  Can  Company  warehouses  is  not  only 
on  his  toes,  but  on  the  job  clear  around  the 
clock.  Those  men  and  women  who  operate 
canneries  or  work  in  canneries  know  the 
outstanding  service  given  by  the  Heekin  Or¬ 


ganization  when  cans  are  needed.  They 
appreciate  the  personal  services  that  come 
from  Heekin  whenever  those  services  are 
needed.  And,  we  folks  at  Heekin  appreciate 
the  good  will  and  business  that  comes  to  us 
through  our  friends  in  the  canning  industry. 
THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


rm  siss  ^ 


Xm  Slot  OUT 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  DRAFT 


Yes,  George  Latzkowski  is  caught  in  the 
draft.  But  he  loves  it  because  he’s  mighty 
good  at  drafting.  On  his  drafting  table, 
above,  is  a  new  design  for  a  piece  of  canning 
equipment.  George  is  putting  on  the  finishing 
touches.  During  the  past  twenty-one  years,  he’s 
learned  a  lot  about  his  business.  And  he’s  learned 
a  lot  about  Continental  Cans  and  machinery,  too. 
In  fact,  George  must  know  about  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  Continental  products. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  “twenty-year” 


men  in  Continental’s  Syracuse  Machine  Shop. 
There  are  veterans  in  every  department.  Their 
ingenuity,  resourcefulness  and  skill  are  being  put 
to  the  test  today  in  helping  "all  out”  war  efforts. 

Among  other  things.  Continental  is  busy  pro¬ 
ducing  millions  of  cans  of  all  kinds  for  the  needs 
of  our  armed  forces,  our  allies,  and  civilians  at 
home. 

And,  thanks  to  these  men  and  their  co-workers 
in  other  departments.  Continental  is  really 
"pounding  ’em  out!” 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITO 

Good  intentions — Picking  up  a  ripe,  dry 
chestnut  burr  without  sticking  one’s  fingers 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  compared  with 
touching  this  question  of  preventing  Inflation  through 
legislative  action,  i.e.,  by  law. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  purpose,  the  in¬ 
tent,  the  aim  of  the  action — ^the  prevention  of  run¬ 
away  prices  with  all  the  calamitous  results  therefrom 
— meets  universal  approval.  No  sane  man  wants  to 
see  the  debacle  we  had  during  the  last,  or  first,  world 
war.  The  job  is  how  to  do  it,  and  we  will  chance  the 
answer  that  if  all  prices  could  be  held  at  about  their 
present  level,  the  result  might  be  obtained.  Now  hold 
back  your  brickbats,  at  least  until  you  have  read  that 
prescription  again.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  job  to  pick 
yourself  up  by  your  own  bootstraps,  but  when  you 
attempt  to  legislate  against  the  law  of  gravity  (the  law 
of  Supply  &  Demand  is  merely  the  see-saw  set  up  by 
that  law  of  gravity)  you  are  trying  to  do  just  that. 

But  in  our  wondrous  democracy  the  cry  goes  up 
from  all  corners,  “why  don’t  they  do  something?”  and 
so  they  try.  In  the  main  the  canners  of  the  country 
can  view  this  turmoil  with  equanimity  if  not  real 
mirth,  since  they  have  no  goods  on  hand  to  worry 
about,  and  in  most  cases  have  not  made  a  sale  within 
t'le  base-period,  and  surely  the  unborn,  the  goods  not 
yet  packed,  cannot  be  included  in  these  regulations. 

1  .‘iter  on,  yes  hut  that  is  another  story. 

So  give  the  actors  in  this  drama  a  big-hand  for  try- 
i  g  to  do  a  much  needed  job;  and  remember  the  sign 
’  ’uch  used  to  hang  in  the  barrooms  of  the  old  West: 

*  'on’t  shoot  the  piano-player;  he’s  doing  the  best  he 
cm.” 

Everyone  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  canned 
ds  has  been  studying  the  regulations  as  set  forth, 

!  ing  the  dates  when  enforcement  goes  into  full  effect, 

?  1  striving  to  find  if  their  particular  products  have 
’  n  exempted.  And  they  have  probably  found  that 
f  ned  foods  as  a  whole  are  not  in  the  exempted  class ; 

I  ..  we  repeat,  canners  should  not  worry.  Leave  that 
t  the  other  lines  of  industry,  to  the  wholesalers,  and 
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RIALS 

the  retailers,  and  Heaven  knows  there  are  groans 
enough  coming  from  this  latter  class  without  adding  to 
them.  Saving  business  from  a  fatal  price  spiral  (in¬ 
flation)  will  kill  no  one;  just  the  contrary. 

You  may  have,  by  this  time,  read  reams  of  wise  and 
otherwise  remarks  about  these  actions,  forced  by  the 
war;  but  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  need  of  such 
efforts  to  hold  prices,  we  suggest  that  you  turn  back  to 
our  issue  of  April  20,  page  17,  and  look  at  the  prices 
quoted  there  on  some  canned  items,  at  the  time  we 
entered  World  War  I,  and  4  and  5  months  later — to 
correspond  with  our  present  situation  in  this  war. 
Compare  those  prices  with  the  present  ones,  remem¬ 
bering,  as  we  before  pointed  out,  that  demand  in  those 
early  days  was  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  is  today,  the 
supply  larger  in  comparison  with  today’s  and  the  cost 
— to  venture  out  on  very  thin  ice,  without  consulting 
the  records — not  as  high  as  it  is  today  on  the  same 
goods.  Good  thing  occasionally  to  go  back  to  “look  at 
the  record”  as  Mr.  Smith  used  to  say.  You  may  see 
that  it  is  well  to  try  to  hold  prices  from  following  the 
fatal  line  they  took  in  that  other  war.  For  while  you 
possibly  would  not  object  to  having  prices  on  your 
goods  run  as  wild  as  they  please,  remember  that  while 
that  is  happening  all  the  prices  that  go  into  your  costs 
run  with  them,  and  the  end  of  that  condition  is  worse 
than  ever.  Yea,  that  is  where  the  canner  usually  gets 
it. 

FARM  PARITY  PRICES— Here  is  another  thorny 
subject  on  which  there  are  as  many  different  opinions 
as  there  are  persons.  But  you  know  more  about  this 
than  any  pencil  pusher  or  technical  student.  Here  is 
the  way  Secretary  A.  F.  Dreyer,  of  the  Indiana  Can¬ 
ners  opines : 

“We  hear  a  lot  about  parity  prices  for  agricultural 
products.  Statistical  experts  claim  that  the  following 
figures  are  110  per  cent  of  parity:  asparagus  $85.01 
per  ton;  string  beans,  $62.32;  cabbage,  $8.88;  sweet 
corn,  $14.28;  green  peas,  $60.03;  spinach,  $21.58;  to¬ 
matoes,  $15.16.”  These  figures  might  be  valuable  to 
you  in  contracting,  he  adds. 
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SELEaiNG  AND  HANDLING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

As  Issued  to  Members  by  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association 


A  SUGGESTED  STANDARD  FOR 
SELECTING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

NOTE: — Numbers  in  parentheses  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  number  of  the  definition 
under  the  heading  “Definition  Terms.” 
The  tolerances  are  on  a  container  basis. 
However,  individual  packages  in  any  lot 
may  vary  from  the  specified  tolerances 
as  stated  below,  provided  the  averages 
for  the  entire  lot,  based  on  sample  in¬ 
spection,  are  within  the  tolerance  of  10 
per  cent  or  more  by  count.  Individual 
packages  in  any  lot  may  contain  not 
more  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
tolerance  specified. 

No.  I — shall  consist  of  tomato  plants 
of  (1)  similar  varietal  characteristics 
which  are  (2)  fresh,  (3)  strong,  and 

(4)  unbroken.  The  stems  or  stalks  shall 
be  (5)  fairly  straight,  (6)  firm,  but  not 
(7)  soft  or  (8)  woody.  The  tops  shall 
be  (9)  well  branched  and  leafy,  and  of 

(10)  normal  color.  The  roots  shall  be 

(11)  well  furnished  with  laterals. 

The  plants  shall  be  free  from  decay 
and  (12)  damage  caused  by  (13)  freez¬ 
ing,  (14)  heating,  insects,  diseases,  me¬ 
chanical  or  other  means. 

The  diameter  (15)  of  the  stem  or  stalk 
of  each  plant  shall  not  be  less  than  3/16 
inch  unless  otherwise  specified.  (16) 
The  length  of  stalk  and  top  shall  not  be 
less  than  6  inches  nor  more  than  10 
inches  unless  otherwise  specified.  (17) 
The  length  of  the  main  tap  root  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  combined 
length  of  the  stalk  and  top. 

STANDARDS  FOR  BUNCHING 

Tomato  plants  may  be  packed  loose  or 
bunched.  When  bunched,  each  bunch 
shall  contain  50  tomato  plants,  reason¬ 
ably  uniform  in  diameter  and  length. 

TOLERANCES 

In  order  to  allow  for  variations,  not 
more  than  a  total  of  10  per  cent  by  count 
of  tomato  plants  in  any  container  shall 
be  below  any  standard  other  than  size, 
and  none  of  this  shall  be  allowed  for 
decay.  Not  more  than  a  total  of  10  per 
cent  by  count  of  the  plants  in  any  con¬ 
tainer  shall  fail  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  size  and  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
shall  be  allowed  for  plants  which  are 
smaller  than  the  specified  diameter. 

In  order  to  allow  for  variations  inci¬ 
dent  to  proper  bunching,  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  may  be  below  the  require¬ 
ments  for  bunching. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

(1)  Similar  varietal  characteristics — 
plants  shall  have  the  same  general  char¬ 
acter  of  growth,  size,  and  color. 


(2)  Fresh — stems,  roots,  and  foliage 
shall  be  bright,  not  wilted,  limp  or  flabby. 

(3)  Strong — stem  or  stalk  is  fairly 
stiff  and  sturdy  enough  to  hold  the  top 
in  a  reasonably  erect  fashion. 

(4)  Unbroken — main  tap  root,  stalk, 
or  stem  shall  not  be  broken  between  the 
lower  end  of  tap  root  and  the  growing 
tip. 

(5)  Fairly  straight — the  stem  or  stalk 
is  of  normal  growth  and  is  not  more  than 
slightly  curved  or  crooked.  No  curving 
due  to  mechanical  damage  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

(6)  Firm — the  stem  or  stalk  yields 
slightly  to  moderate  pressure  of  the 
fingers. 

(7)  Soft — the  stem  or  stalk  yields 
easily  to  moderate  pressure  of  the 
fingers. 

(8)  Woody — the  stem  or  stalk  is  hard 
and  fibrous  and  does  not  yield  readily  to 
moderate  pressure  of  the  fingers. 

(9)  Well  branched — the  top,  including 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  plant  shall  be 
of  normal  development  and  not  small 
and  under-developed. 

(10)  Normal  color — the  plant  shall  be 
of  normal  tomato  green  color  and  shall 
not  show  excessive  signs  of  yellowing. 

(11)  Well  furnished  with  laterals — 
the  roots  shall  be  branched  and  not  com¬ 
posed  of  a  single  tap  root. 

(12)  Damage — any  injury  which  ma¬ 
terially  affects  the  normal  growth,  ship¬ 
ping  quality,  or  general  appearance  of 
the  plants. 

(13)  Freezing — injury  of  the  plants 
from  excessive  low  temperatures. 

(14)  Heating — injury  caused  by  ex¬ 
cessive  high  temperatures. 

(15)  Diameter — the  greatest  distance 
measured  through  the  center  of  the  stem 
or  stalk  at  an  internodal  point  half  way 
between  the  growing  tip  and  the  top  of 
the  root  system. 

(16)  The  length  of  stalk  and  top — ^the 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  under¬ 
ground  root  system  to  the  growing  tip  of 
the  plant. 

(17)  Length  of  the  main  tap  root — 
the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  under¬ 
ground  root  system  to  the  end  of  the 
largest  central  root. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HANDLING 
SOUTHERN  TOMATO  PLANTS 

1.  It  is  highly  essential  that  tomato 
plants  be  shipped  and  transplanted  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  best  to  take 
plants  directly  from  cars  or  trucks  to  the 
fields.  Do  not  hold  plants  in  your  sheds 
any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

2.  If  plants  must  be  held  in  storage 
before  transplanting,  keep  the  packages 


in  a  cool  place.  Don’t  stack  baskets  in 
such  a  way  that  ventilation  will  be  cut 
off.  Use  basements  or  well  protected 
sheds.  Avoid  buildings  with  metal  roofs 
where  temperature  may  rise  rapidly. 

3.  Remove  Vs  to  V2,  of  the  plants  from 
each  basket  and  put  them  in  a  separate 
basket  in  order  to  allow  for  greater  ven¬ 
tilation.  If  the  moss  around  roots  has 
become  dry,  dip  baskets  into  water  for  a 
few  moments — just  long  enough  for  the 
moss  to  become  wet  but  no  longer.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  dipping  to  see  that  no 
water  is  allowed  to  dampen  the  plant 
leaves.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
baskets  be  left  standing  in  water. 

4.  Do  not,  under  any  condition,  “heel 
in”  plants  in  the  ground.  If  plants  can’t 
be  transplanted  before  they  become  too 
deteriorated,  it  is  best  to  discard  the  lot 
and  buy  new  plants.  This  may  seem 
extravagant  but  it  will  prove  economical 
in  the  long  run. 

5.  Use  as  much  water  as  possible 
when  transplanting.  This  has  limita¬ 
tions,  of  course,  but  transplanting  ma¬ 
chines  should  be  set  to  supply  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  water.  A  full  pint  per 
plant  is  not  excessive. 

6.  Again — use  all  possible  speed  in 
getting  your  plants  into  the  ground.  Corn 
and  similar  crops  will  not  be  materially 
influenced  by  a  few  days  delay  in  plant¬ 
ing,  whereas  every  hour  of  delay  in  get¬ 
ting  your  tomato  plants  into  the  ground 
may  influence  your  yield. 

7.  Remember  the  following:  -  long 
periods  of  storage,  high  humidity,  high 
temperatures,  poor  ventilation,  and  ex¬ 
cessive  wilting  favor  disease  develop¬ 
ment,  poor  stands,  and  reduced  yields. 

SUGAR  DELIVERIES  MUST 
CONFORM  TO  RATIONING 
ORDER 

O.  P.  A.  April 

Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson, 
April  24,  announced  that  trade  deliveries 
of  sugar  on  and  after  April  28  must  con¬ 
form  to  the  regulations  in  Rationing 
Order  No.  3,  even  if  contracted  for  be¬ 
forehand. 

Under  the  rationing  order,  all  sugars 
which  have  not  actually  been  delivered 
or  placed  in  transit  to  receivers  by  mid¬ 
night  of  April  27  can  be  sold  or  pur¬ 
chased  only  against  the  official  rationing 
stamps  or  sugar  purchase  certificates. 
The  regulations  apply  to  both  buyers 
and  sellers. 

Henderson’s  statement  was  issued  in 
view  of  some  apparent  confusion  among 
buyers  and  sellers  with  respect  to  de¬ 
liveries  of  sugar  against  existing  con¬ 
tracts  after  rationing  gets  under  way. 
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THE  ARMY  STUDIES  DEHYDRATION 


From  Public  Relations  Office 
Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot 

The  Subsistence  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot  is 
now  vitally  concerned  with  dehydrated 
foods  and  indications  are  to  a  large  scale 
development.  Experiments  in  taste,  vita¬ 
min  content  and  appearance  of  eggs, 
soup,  milk,  potatoes,  onions,  beets  and 
cabbage  in  dehydrated  (water  removed) 
form  are  not  only  engaging  the  intense 
attention  of  the  Chicago  Subsistence 
Laboratory  Staff  but  that  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Paul  P.  Logan  and  his  staff  of 
food  scientists  in  The  Quartermaster 
(leneral’s  Office  as  well. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the 
World  War  I,  the  Army  purchased  large 
quantities  of  concentrated  food  for  the 
American  Expeditionary  Foi’ces  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  science  of  dehydration 
was  then  in  a  pioneer  state,  and  the 
dried  vegetables  served  to  our  soldiers, 
particularly  in  France,  were  often  poor 
in  flavor  and  tough.  There  was  also  a 
sort  of  a  hash  which  was  made  of  re¬ 
freshed  dehydrated  potatoes  and  corned 
beef  which  perhaps  was  one  of  the 
World  War  creations  which  led  scien¬ 
tists  of  today  to  give  this  phase  of  food 
preparation  serious  consideration. 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  production 
of  dried  eggs,  soup,  and  milk.  One  pound 
of  dried  whole  eggs  is  the  equivalent  of 
three  dozen  liquid  eggs;  a  five  pound  can 
of  powdered  chicken  soup  is  sufficient 
for  25  gallons  of  liquid  variety  and  the 
same  is  true  of  a  vegetable  soup  mix 
which  contains  soy  beans,  grits,  barley, 
green  peas,  sugar,  carrots  and  spices. 
The  contents  of  a  four  pound  can  of  to¬ 
mato  soup  will  make  90  servings  of  eight 
ounces  each  when  water  is  added. 


THE  PROCESS  DIFFERS 

However,  it  has  been  found  by  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Subsistence  Research 
L  'horatory  that  considerable  work  still 
must  be  done  before  dehydration  reaches 
a  satisfactory  stage.  Each  individual 
t'  ;ie  of  vegetable  must  be  studied 
I'  inutely  and  organically  for  the  plans 
a"  i  processes  for  the  concentration  of 
(  e  vegetable  into  a  dried  food  product 
r  ght  be  entirely  different  from  those  re- 
c  !red  to  dehydrate  another. 

'ne  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
n  w  under  study  by  Army  food  experts 
i  he  proper  stage  of  maturity  at  which 
i  dehydrate  a  vegetable.  So  far,  no 
'  ;?tables  which  are  woody  and  fibrous 
r  .e  turned  out  to  be  satisfactory  for 
«'  vdration  processes.  Another  question 
s.  ’  unanswered  is  whether  certain  va- 
1  ies  of  vegetables  will  produce  equally 
sfactory  dehydrated  products  if 
^  wn  in  different  sections  of  the 
c  atry. 

he  dehydration  of  foods  seems  such  a 
S'  pie  problem;  in  fact,  so  simple,  that 
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like  any  other  industry  just  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  manu¬ 
facturers  are  rushing  in  to  make  dehy¬ 
drated  foods  before  giving  serious 
thought,  devoting  a  little  time  to  re¬ 
search  and  perhaps  studying  the  results 
of  other  manufacturers  who  engaged  in 
dehydrating  foods.  Before  any  food 
product  is  actually  dehydrated,  it  must 
first  be  pre-processed,  a  term  which  in¬ 
cludes  selection,  grinding,  washing  and 
blanching.  Findings  disclose  that  some 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  must  be 
blanched  (scalded)  in  steam;  others,  like 
potatoes,  in  plain  water,  and  still  oth¬ 
ers  like  carrots,  in  salt  water.  Too  many 
manufacturers  who  plunged  into  the 
manufacture  of  dehydrated  foods  have 
been  disappointed  and  experienced  tre¬ 
mendous  loss  of  money  for  their  dehy¬ 
drated  product  did  not  meet  Army  speci¬ 
fications  and  requirements  and  quali¬ 
fications. 


PACKAGING  PROBLEMS 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  packaging 
due  to  the  shortage  of  tin.  Specially 
treated  cartons,  treated  with  various 
chemicals  and  wax  coatings,  which  are 
virtually  moisture-proof  and  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  deterioration  under  temperature 
extremes,  have  been  developed.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  still  in  a  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
before  the  adequate  and  satisfactory  so¬ 
lutions  are  found  to  the  packaging  of  the 
various  types  of  dehydrated  vegetables. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  the  packag¬ 
ing  problems  are  the  benefits  to  Armed 
Forces  obtained  through  the  use  of  de¬ 
hydrated  foods.  However,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  vast  amounts  of  shipping 
and  storage  space  can  be  saved  by  the 
wide  spread  use  of  concentrated  foods. 
The  overseas  shipment  of  28  million 
pounds  of  potatoes,  for  example,  now 
can  be  reduced  to  3  million  pounds, 
which  will  save  at  least  500,000  cubic 
feet  of  cargo  space.  This  amounts  to 
more  than  the  capacity  of  two  cargo 
ships,  or  about  10,000  ships’  tons.  In 
other  words,  the  Army  will  save  tremen¬ 
dous  amounts  in  money,  storage,  by  the 
removal  of  water. 

At  present,  it  is  contemplated  to  send 
to  our  soldiers  located  outside  the  limits 
of  Continental  United  States,  the  follow¬ 
ing  dehydrated  foods — potatoes,  onions, 
carrots,  cabbages,  beets,  rutabagas,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Other  concentrated 
foods  products  which  are  already  a  part 
of  the  soldier’s  regular  menu  (those 
serving  on  foreign  soil)  are  powdered 
soups,  eggs,  and  milk. 

Naturally,  dehydrated  foods  are 
strangers  to  the  public  at  large ;  and  only 
a  few  may  be  acquainted  with  the  phrase 
“dehydrated  foods’’ — and  just  how  much 
the  public  will  benefit  from  the  Army’s 
adaptation  and  research  from  light¬ 
weight,  attractive  vegetables  will  not  be 


known  until  after  the  war.  Yet,  the 
Army  believes  and  justifiably  so,  that 
while  it  is  doing  its  job  of  feeding  our 
troops  a  more  palatable  and  appealing 
ration,  it  is  also  making  discoveries  that 
will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
public’s  living  costs  and  well-being  after 
final  victory. 


ARMY  FOOD  PACKAGING  VITAL 

The  Subsistence  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot  is 
often  called  upon  to  specify  packages 
that  must  protect  food  under  much  more 
severe  conditions  of  temperature,  humid¬ 
ity,  and  abuse  than  regular  commercial 
packages  are  required  to  withstand,  if 
placed  in  use  by  the  Army.  Often,  spe¬ 
cial  properties  are  required  such  as  re¬ 
sistance  to  toxic  gases,  resistance  to  rain, 
or  the  package  may  be  required  to  hold 
a  product  of  high  fat  content. 

When  a  packaging  problem  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Subsistence  Research  Labo¬ 
ratory,  it  is  treated  systematically  in 
five  steps.  The  first  step  is  to  determine 
exactly  what  the  requirements  are  for 
the  particular  package;  the  second  step, 
is  to  select  for  test  such  films  and  com¬ 
binations  of  films  which  will  bring  about 
the  desired  results.  As  classes,  these 
films  may  be  papers,  specially  treated 
papers,  paper  and  fibre  boards,  cellulose- 
type  films,  films  embodying  rubber, 
thermoplastic  coatings,  metal  foils,  tin 
cans,  and  others. 

The  next  or  third  step  is  that  of  run¬ 
ning  specific  tests  to  determine  if  the 
films  have  the  desired  properties  and 
which  ones  are  suitable.  These  trial 
tests  are  of  two  general  classes — those 
accelerated  experiments  set  up  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  shipping  tests  under 
actual  conditions  (usually  to  some  Army 
post  or  camp  that  has  the  desired  weath¬ 
er  condition).  The  fourth  step  is  to 
draw  conclusions  from  the  tests  and  the 
fifth  step  is  to  make  recommendations 
based  on  the  ccnclusions. 

Packaging  is  and  always  will  be  an 
important  problem  with  which  the  Army 
must  cope  .  .  .  and  even  during  the  heat 
of  combat  on  nearby  and  distant  battle 
lines,  highly  trained  scientists,  bio¬ 
chemists,  physiologists  and  specialists 
will  be  constantly  busy  at  work  develop¬ 
ing,  testing,  experimenting,  day  in  and 
day  out,  ever  searching  for  more  suitable 
packages  so  our  soldiers,  no  matter 
where  they  are  sent,  will  obtain  their 
foods  fresh,  tasty,  palatable,  nutritive. 


McKinney  sugar  consultant 

Preston  McKinney,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  recently  served  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  Herbert 
Claybaugh,  Northern  California  sugar 
rationing  administrator,  to  advise  retail 
grocers,  wholesalers,  institutions  and  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  regarding  pur¬ 
chases  of  sugar. 
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SMOOTHER  TIN  COATINGS  ON  TINPLATE 

By  W.  E.  Hoare,  B.Sc.,  From  "Tin  and  Its  Uses"* 


Improvements  in  the  smoothness  of 
tin  coatings  on  tinplate  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  use  of  an  experimental 
tinning  machine  designed  at  the  Tin  Re¬ 
search  Institute.  The  machine  incorpo¬ 
rates  special  features  which  eliminate 
the  longitudinal  and  transverse  ridges 
characteristic  of  coatings  on  commercial 
tinplates. 

A  recent  examination  of  some  tinplate 
processed  in  the  Institute’s  experimental 
tinning  unit  gives  interesting  evidence  of 
the  greater  evenness  of  tin  coatings 
which  can  be  obtained  by  modifications 
of  the  usual  hot-tinning  machine  as  used 
commercially.  It  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  are  ridge  and  valley 
structures  on  the  surface  of  the  tin  on 
commercial  tinplate  and  that  these  run 
both  in  the  direction  of  movement  of  the 
plate  through  the  tinning  machine  and 
also  transversely  across  the  plate.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  cause  of  the 
longitudinal  ridges  lies  in  the  condition 
of  the  small  pool  of  tin  which  forms  a 
meniscus  between  each  of  the  final  tin¬ 
ning  rolls  and  the  tinplate,  and  in  ex¬ 
periments  in  which  viscous  fluids  were 
spread  over  sheets  by  means  of  rollers 
it  was  established  that  when  rolls  are 
used  which  are  not  wetted  by  the  liquid 
being  spread,  the  longitudinal  ridges  do 
not  form.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
experimental  tinning  unit  is  therefore 
the  use  of  chromium  plated  rolls,  as 
chromium  is  not  wetted  by  tin. 

The  other  feature  of  the  machine  is  a 
smooth  drive.  In  commercial  machines 
it  is  common  practice  to  fit  crude  spur 
wheels  on  the  ends  of  the  rolls  so  that 
they  engage  inside  the  tinning  bath. 
Such  gears,  at  best,  produce  a  good  deal 
of  vibration,  and  as  they  are  frequently 
loaded  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
seldom  engage  at  the  ideal  pitch  circle 
diameter,  the  vibration  is  usually  con¬ 
siderable.  To  avoid  this,  an  external 
drive  through  a  worm  and  wheel  was 
provided  for  each  roller.  This  involved 
the  use  of  flexible  couplings  and  a  special 
type  of  gland  on  each  roll  neck,  but 
these  difficulties  were  satisfactorily 
overcome. 

In  the  experiments  pieces  of  commer¬ 
cial  tinplate  were  run  through  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  comparisons  of  the  evenness 
of  the  coating  before  and  after  treat¬ 
ment  were  made.  The  thickness  of  the 
tin  was  measured  by  a  magnetic  instru¬ 
ment.  Measured  in  ounces  per  basis  box, 
the  thickness  of  the  tin  varied  between 
10  and  22  or  a  ratio  of  more  than  1:2. 
Tin  plate  from  the  experimental  machine 
ranged  between  12  and  18  or  a  ratio  of 
1:1.5.  These  ratios  are  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative. 

It  was  found  that  the  distribution  of 
the  tin  coating  on  commercial  tinplate  is 

*‘‘Tin  and  Its  Uses”  for  March  1942,  Published 
by  The  Tin  Research  Institute,  Middlesex,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 


far  from  uniform  and  that  the  expedients 
tried  out  have  given  greatly  increased 
uniformity.  Their  adaptation  to  com¬ 
mercial  tinning  machines  presents  no  in¬ 
superable  difficulties  and  their  adoption 
would  materially  improve  the  usefulness 
of  tinplate. 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS  ON 
TINPLATE 

From  “Tin  and  Its  Uses”* 

A  protective  film  for  tinplate  developed 
at  the  Tin  Research  Institute  has  under¬ 
gone  trials  in  South  America  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  has  been  included  in  the 
Foodstuffs  Specifications  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Supply  and  Development  in 
Australia. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRIALS 
Treated  cans  were  made  from  commer¬ 
cial  tinplate  which  has  been  given  a  pro¬ 
tective  film  at  the  Tin  Research  Institute 
by  means  of  our  chemical  immersion 
process.  The  filmed  sheets  were  exported 
to  South  America  and  then  passed 
through  the  ordinary  commercial  pro¬ 
cesses,  being  made  into  cans,  packed 
with  corned  beef,  and  processed.  The 
cans  were  then  sent  back  to  England 
and  after  storage  for  various  periods 
they  were  opened  and  examined.  The 
high  degree  of  freedom  from  sulphur 
staining  established  that  the  protective 
film  will  withstand  a  good  deal  of 
handling  and  normal  fabricating 
operations. 

AUSTRALIAN  VEGETABLES 
The  value  of  this  chemical  filming  pro¬ 
cess  for  vegetable  packs  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  second  series  of  notes  now 
issued  by  the  Australian  Division  of 
Food  Preservation,  Commonwealth  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 

The  process  has  been  tested  with  a 
further  range  of  products,  namely  beet¬ 
root,  French  beans,  cabbage,  spinach, 
celery,  pumpkin,  carrots,  parsnips,  cauli¬ 
flower,  boiled  mutton  and  lamb. 

“In  cans  of  French  beans,  cabbage, 
celery,  pumpkin,  carrots,  parsnips  and 
cauliflower,  black  staining  was  complete¬ 
ly  inhibited.  With  the  mutton  products 
and  spinach  some  staining  occurred,  but 
the  treated  cans  were  greatly  superior 
in  appearance  to  plain  cans.  With  beet¬ 
root,  although  the  can  remained  bright, 
a  gradual  fading  of  the  red  colour  oc¬ 
curred,  and  therefore  lacquered  cans 
are  recommended  for  this  product.” 

TESTS  BY  CANNERS 
“In  addition  to  these  laboratory  tests, 
treated  cans  were  supplied  to  several 
canners  and  have  been  used  with  suc¬ 
cessful  results  under  commercial  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  following  packs: — Sausages 
in  gravy,  sausages  and  vegetables,  sweet 


corn,  meat  and  vegetable  ration,  vege¬ 
table  soup,  swede  turnips,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  and  brussels  sprouts.” 

“As  a  result  of  these  tests,  the  ‘oxide 
film’  process  (invented  at  the  Tin  Re¬ 
search  Institute — Ed.)  has  now  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Foodstuffs  Specifications  of 
the  Department  of  Supply  and  Develop¬ 
ment  as  an  alternative  to  the  lacquering 
of  cans  for  the  following  products: — 
Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
green  peas,  silver  beet,  spinach,  and 
turnips.  It  is  expected  that  this  list  will 
shortly  be  extended  to  cover  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  also.” 


PRIORITY  APPLICATIONS 
REQUIRE  DELIVERY  DATE 

W.  P.  B.  April  23 

All  applications  for  priority  assistance 
which  do  not  specify  a  required  delivery 
date  will  hereafter  be  returned  to  the 
applicant  by  the  War  Production  Board, 
it  was  announced  today  by  J.  S.  Knowl- 
son.  Director  of  Indu.stry  Operations. 

Priorities  Regulation  No.  One  as 
Amended  requires  every  applicant  for 
priority  assistance  to  specify  in  his  ap¬ 
plication  the  latest  date  on  which  the 
items  in  connection  with  which  priority 
assistance  is  requested  can  be  delivered 
to  him  to  meet  his  contract  obligations  or 
production  schedules.  Nevertheless,  many 
applicants,  especially  those  submitting 
individual  applications  on  PD-IA  forms, 
have  been  specifying  “immediately”  or 
“at  once”  instead  of  filling  in  a  definite 
delivery  date.  Hereafter,  no  such  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  considered  until  an  exact 
delivery  date  has  been  filled  in. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MAY  5,  1942 — Mid-year  Meeting,  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers  Association,  Hotel 
Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

MAY  5-7,  1942 — Annual  Convention, 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation,  Andrew  Jackson  Hotel, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

MAY  7,  1942 — Spring  Meeting,  Associ¬ 
ation  of  New  Yoi'k  State  Canners,  Inc., 
Jlotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MAY  12-15,  1942 — Thirty-seventh  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  Lithographers  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JUNE  1-2,  1942 — Spring  Meeting,  Michi¬ 
gan  Canners  Association,  Park  Place 
Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  8-14,  1942 — Annual  Convention 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  15,  1942  —  Summer  Meeting, 
Maine  Canners  Association,  Lakewoo;' 
near  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942 — Third  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Institute  of  Food  Technologists, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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GRAMS  of 

NEW  YORK  CANNERS  MEET  MAY  7 

The  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Inc.,  will  hold  its  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing  on  Thursday,  May  7,  at  the  Hotel 
Seneca,  Rochester,  New  York,  beginning 
promptly  at  10:30  A,  M.  with  President 
Howard  T.  Gumming,  presiding. 

For  the  one  day  meeting  an  intensive 
program  has  been  arranged  which  will 
cover  such  subjects  as  the  Tin  Order, 
Priorities  Order  P-115,  sugar  rationing, 
pack  reservations  and  labor  placement. 
E.  A.  Meyer,  Chief  of  the  Canned  Foods 
Section  of  WPB ;  J.  Howard  Hamilton,  in 
charge  of  pack  reservation  order;  Joseph 
P.  King,  of  the  State’s  Farm  Placement 
Bureau  and  U.  S.  Employment  Service; 
will  be  present  for  informal  talks  and  to 
answer  questions. 

IN  WASHINGTON  ON  MILK  MISSION 

Lou  Humason,  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Meyenberg  Evaporated 
Milk  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
is  making  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  connection  with  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  evaporated  milk  industry. 


NO  QUARTERLY  STOCK  REPORTS 

To  tie  in  more  closely  with  our  war 
effort,  the  Bureau  of  Census,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  is  discontinuing 
the  quarterly  reports  of  canners  and 
distributors’  stocks  of  canned  foods,  so 
that  no  report  will  be  published  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year. 


CONTINENTAL  EARNINGS 

Net  earnings  of  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  wholly  owned  subsi¬ 
diaries  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
March  31,  1942,  as  reported  to  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  were  $7,581,555 
after  deducting  $8,564,657  for  depreci¬ 
ation,  depletion  and  estimated  income 
and  excess  profits  taxes,  J.  F.  Hartlieb, 
president  of  the  company,  announced 
April  24. 

The  earnings,  which  are  based  partly 
on  estimates  and  subject  to  current  year- 
end  adjustments,  were  equivalent  to 
$2.66  a  share  on  2,853,971  outstanding 
common  shares  of  $20  par  value. 

These  earnings  compare  with  net  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  corresponding  twelve 
months’  period  ended  March  31,  1941, 
which,  after  deduction  of  $6,908,645  for 
depreciation,  depletion  and  federal  taxes, 
amounted  to  $8,740,286,  equivalent  to 
$2.83  a  common  share  after  deducting 
dividends  on  the  $4.50  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  called  for  redemption  Janu¬ 
ary  2,  1941. 

They  also  compare  with  net  earnings 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  December 
31,  1941,  of  $7,469,684,  equivalent  to 
$2.62  a  common  share. 


INTEREST 

SWARTZ  ELECTED  CROWN  CAN 
PRESIDENT 

Richard  P.  Swartz  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Crown  Can  Company  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  April  23. 

Mr.  Swartz  has  achieved  conspicuous 
success  in  standardizing  and  in  improv¬ 
ing  production  methods  for  the  can  com¬ 
pany,  according  to  Charles  E.  McManus, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
president  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  the  parent  organization  which 
made  the  announcement. 

Mr.  Swartz  thus  becomes  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  can  makers  in  the  industry. 
Founded  by  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Com- 


RICHARD  P.  SWARTZ 

pany,  Inc.,  world’s  largest  manufactui’ers 
of  closures  for  glass  containers.  Crown 
Can  Company  has  made  rapid  progress 
from  the  start,  pioneering  several  im¬ 
portant  developments.  The  manufactur¬ 
er  of  packers  sanitary  cans  used  princi¬ 
pally  for  essential  foods,  constitutes  the 
major  item  of  their  business.  The  firm 
at  present  is  also  engaged  in  substantial 
war  work  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
work  will  be  increased  further  this  year. 

Before  his  association  with  Crown  Can 
Company,  Mr.  Swartz  was  plant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  parent  company’s  extensive 
bottling  machinery  division  in  Baltimore. 
Here  his  ability  to  step  up  man  hour 
production  won  him  an  outstanding 
place  among  the  company’s  executive 
personnel,  and  led  to  his  promotion  to 
production  manager  of  Crown  Can  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  latter  part  of  1938.  The 
next  year  he  was  made  vice-president  in 
charge  of  production  and  in  1941,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president.  On  April  23  he 
was  also  made  a  Director  of  Crown 
Cork  &  Seal  Company,  Inc. 

To  his  many  friends  in  the  industry 
this  appointment  will  be  good  news, 
indeed. 


GIRL  WORKERS  UNDER  18 
PERMITTED 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Department 
made  in  February,  food  processing  and 
fourteen  other  industry  groups  were 
granted  an  exemption  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  on  April  21  from  provisions  of 
the  Walsh-Healy  Act  that  prohibit  the 
employment  of  girls  under  18  years  of 
age  on  Government  contracts.  Girls 
over  16  years  of  age  are  now  permitted 
to  work  under  the  conditions :  that  no  girl 
under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed ; 
that  no  girl  under  18  years  of  age  shall 
be  employed  for  more  than  eight  hours 
in  any  one  day,  or  between  the  hours  of 
10:00  P.  M.  and  6:00  A.  M.;  or  in  any 
way  contrary  to  State  laws  governing 
houi’s  of  work;  that  no  girl  under  18 
years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any 
operation  determined  to  be  hazardous  in 
nature  or  dangerous  to  health;  that  for 
every  girl  under  18  years  of  age  em¬ 
ployed  by  him,  the  contractor  shall  ob¬ 
tain  and  keep  on  file  a  certificate  of  age, 
showing  that  the  girl  is  at  least  16  years 
old;  that  every  girl  under  18  years  of 
age  be  gi’anted  a  regular  and  definite 
luncheon  period  of  at  least  30  minutes; 
that  no  girl  under  18  shall  be  employed 
at  less  than  a  minimum  hourly  rate  set 
by  or  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  or  the  Walsh-Healy  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act  for  the  industry  in  which  the 
exemption  is  granted. 

13  MILLION  PERSONS  IN 
LABOR  RESERVE 

W.  P.  A.  April  28 

More  than  13,000,000  pei’sons  not  now 
considered  part  of  the  labor  force  are 
available  for  full  or  half-time  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
a  special  survey  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  regular  March  report  of  unem¬ 
ployment  of  the  Work  Projects  Adminis¬ 
tration,  F.  H.  Dryden,  Acting  WPA 
Commissioner,  announced  today.  These 
are  in  addition  to  the  3,600,000  unem¬ 
ployed  job-seekers  reported  in  March. 

There  were  7,600,000  housewives,  stu¬ 
dents  and  other  non-workers  available 
for  full-time  employment,  and  5,700,000 
other  non-workers  who  said  they  could 
not  take  full-time  jobs  but  could  work 
half-time,  or  at  least  20  hours  a  week. 
This  number  equals  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  present  active  labor  force. 

Those  who  were  counted  in  this  laboi' 
reserve  but  not  in  the  active  labor  mar¬ 
ket  were  persons  who  said  they  “could 
take  a  job  if  one  were  available  within 
their  community  during  the  next  30 
days.”  They  were  questioned  also  as 
to  their  woi’k  experience  and  their  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  being  in  the  labor  market 
This  survey  provided  the  first  detailed 
analysis  of  the  potential  labor  supply  to 
meet  war  needs. 

Most  important  of  the  sources  of  po¬ 
tential  workers  is  the  “housewife”  or 
“homemaker”  group,  the  report  shows. 
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lUU  MEETS  the  EMERGEMCY  with  ALL-OUT  PRODUCTION 

Food  packing  equipment  to  speed  up  production -precision 
equipment  and  machine  tools  for  the  war  industries -radio  equip¬ 
ment  for  our  armed  forces  -  it’s  all-out  effort  at  CRCO  to  meet 
the  nation’s  needs. 

Canners  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Tomato  products  are  relying  on 
the  increased  production  that  CRCO  tested  and  tried  equipment 
will  give  them -and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

CRCO  is  devoting  its  entire  energies,  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  in  this  national  emergency. 

=Clilsliolm-/iuJer  Uo.,inc.^= 


PLANT  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


rOR  THE 


CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Learitt  Co.,  Orden,  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Learitt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lenfestey  Supply  Co..  Tampa,  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niacaru  Fallsk  Canada 


lis  provided  6,500,000  of  the  7,600,000 
ailable  for  full-time  employment.  There 
re  500,000  students  counted  in  this 
bor  reserve  and  the  remaining  600,000 
re  persons  who  would  not  take  full- 
le  jobs  under  ordinary  conditions  be- 
v’se  of  age  or  physical  handicaps. 
‘Factors  limiting  the  hiring  of  this 
or  reserve,”  Mr.  Dryden  said,  “are: 

!.  Geographical  distribution  of  jobs 
•  available  workers  vary  so  widely 
t  it  is  often  difficult  to  bring  the  man 
voman  and  the  job  together. 

1.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
^ntial  full-time  workers  have  had  no 
k  experience  outside  their  homes  in 
past  five  years  and  a  large  proportion 
hose  with  recent  work  experience 
0  been  engaged  in  clerical,  sales,  do- 
i;ic  and  service  occupations. 

1.  At  the  present  time  employment 
,  irtunities  are  limited  for  the  large 
‘  -ber  of  women  reported  in  the  labor 


reserve.  ‘Heavy  industries,’  for  ex¬ 
ample,  cannot  be  expected  to  draw  ex¬ 
tensively  upon  this  group,  nor  upon  the 
older  men  and  men  with  physical 
handicaps. 

“4.  Opportunities  for  part-time  work¬ 
ers  also  are  relatively  few  in  most  in¬ 
dustrial  fields.” 

“The  problem  of  bringing  jobs  and 
workers  together  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  in  this  period,”  Mr.  Dryden 
said.  It  is  complicated  by  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  war  production  in  centers  where 
the  supply  of  specialized  workers  of  the 
desired  type  is  near  exhaustion. 

“There  is  also  the  problem  of  training 
or  retraining.  An  expansion  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  obviously  is  necessary  to  fit  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  labor  reserve  to 
available  jobs. 

“Shifting  of  men  into  essential  opera¬ 
tions  which  women  cannot  perform  and 
employment  of  women  wherever  they  are 


qualified  to  replace  men  also  would  be  of 
major  assistance.  It  is  significant  of 
the  change  in  composition  of  the  labor 
reserve  and  future  additions  to  the  labor 
force  that  1,200,000  persons,  of  the  1,- 
400,000  increase  in  the  labor  force  be¬ 
tween  February  and  March  of  this  year, 
were  women.  The  employment  of  women 
during  this  period  increased  corres¬ 
pondingly. 

“As  to  those  available  for  work  only 
on  a  half-time  basis,  if  their  services 
are  required,  industry  may  have  to  meet 
the  problem  of  arranging  short  shifts 
that  would  not  disturb  full-time 
operations.” 

The  survey  of  the  potential  labor  sup¬ 
ply,  like  the  WPA  Monthly  Report  on 
Unemployment,  was  based  on  interviews 
with  a  cross-section  of  the  nation’s 
households.  These  households,  located  in 
64  counties  and  in  45  states,  constitute 
a  sample  checked  and  re-checked  to  as- 
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sure  continued  accuracy  in  estimates  of 
the  labor  force,  employed  and  unem¬ 
ployed.  The  report  was  prepared  by 
John  N.  Webb  of  the  Division  of  Re- 
seai'ch  and  Statistics. 

The  total  population  of  working  age, 
commonly  defined  as  14  or  older,  was 
1)9,200,000  in  March.  Of  this  number 
54,000,000  were  counted  in  the  labor 
force — 50,400,000  employed  and  3,600,- 


In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Novem¬ 
ber  19th,  1941,  the  Parliamentary  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  was  asked 
whether  he  was  aware  of  the  public  un¬ 
certainty  and  different  views  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  any  deterioration  of  foodstuffs 
in  tins  which  had  been  stored  for  a 
considerable  time  could  easily  be  detected 
when  the  tins  were  opened,  or  whether 
deterioration  dangerous  to  health  might 
be  imperceptible  to  eye,  nose  or  tongue; 
and  whether  he  could  give  any  guidance 
to  the  public  on  this  matter. 

Major  Lloyd  George  replied:  “I  am 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying 
that,  provided  they  are  stored  in  suitable 
conditions,  canned  foods  such  as  are  now 
being  distributed  remain  sound  indefi¬ 
nitely.  My  noble  friend  (Lord  Woolton. 
— Ed.)  will  consult  the  Minister  of 
Health  as  to  the  desirability  of  providing 
advice  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  on  this  matter.” 

Below  is  the  text  of  an  announcement 
issued  jointly  by  the  Ministry  of  Food 
and  the  Ministry  of  Health  on  January 
7,  1942. 

CANNED  FOODS  SAFETY  AND 
NUTRITIONAL  VALUE 

Nutritionally,  canned  food  compai’es 
favourably  with  cooked.  In  order  to  en¬ 
sure  good  quality,  articles  to  be  canned 
are  selected  with  care  and  canned  almost 
at  once  before  they  have  lost  any  of  their 
nutritive  value.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
are  often  processed  within  a  few  hours 
of  being  picked.  Processing  or  sterili¬ 
zation  is  done  with  scientific  care,  and 
this  results  in  less  loss  of  nutritive  value 
than  when  food  is  cooked  on  an  open 
range. 

Chemically  there  is  little  risk  of  con¬ 
tamination  from  the  tin  of  the  can.  Ar¬ 
ticles  such  as  acid  fruits,  which  might 
attack  tin  are  packed  in  lacquered  cans 
which  give  a  high  degree  of  protection. 
Now’adays  little  or  no  solder  is  used  to 
seal  the  ends  of  food  cans,  and  there  is 
no  risk  of  it  contaminating  the  contents. 

*“Tin  anil  Its  Uses”  for  March  1942,  Published 
by  The  Tin  Research  Institute,  Middlesex,  Enft- 
land  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 


000  unemployed  but  in  the  market  for 
full-time  jobs.  Of  the  45,200,000  listed 
as  “non-worker”  population,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  31,900,000  I'emaining  outside 
the  labor  reserve  shown  by  this  survey 
were  fully  occupied  by  care  of  children, 
invalids  or  other  dependents  in  the  home ; 
were  students  continuing  in  school,  or 
were  suffering  from  permanent  or  tem¬ 
porary  disability. 


Bacteriologically,  canned  food  is  less 
likely  to  be  infected  than  fresh  food. 
Not  only  is  it  handled  less,  as  most  of  the 
preparation  is  done  by  machinery,  but  it 
is  sterilized  after  having  been  packed  in¬ 
to  the  can.  Cans  are  carefully  te.sted  by 
the  makers  before  release  to  ensure  that 
sterilization  and  closure  are  perfect. 

STORAGE  LIFE  OF  CERTAIN 
CANNED  FOODS 

The  life  of  canned  foods  varies  with 
the  article,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
suitable  protective  internal  lacquer,  and 
the  temperature  and  the  humidity  of  the 
storage  places.  The  last  factor  only  af¬ 
fects  the  external  condition,  since  damp 
may  lead  to  rusting  and  eventually  to 
perforation.  Cans  are  made  from  tin¬ 
plate,  which  is  a  pure  steel  sheet  coated 
with  pure  tin. 

Whenever  a  can  of  food  is  bought  for 
storage,  and  not  for  immediate  consump¬ 
tion,  the  date  of  purchase  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  ink  on  the  label. 

FRUITS.  One  year  is  the  usual  time 
for  the  storage  of  canned  soft  or  stoned 
fruits  kept  in  a  cool  place.  If  kept  long¬ 
er,  the  food  value  of  the  pack  is  not  im¬ 
paired,  but  it  may  appear  less  attractive, 
and  the  natural  acidity  of  the  fruit  may 
attack  any  scratched  or  otherwise  dam¬ 
aged  parts  of  the  lacquer  of  the  can. 
HONEY  and  JAM  should  keep  at  least 
three  years  in  lacquered  cans.  VEGE¬ 
TABLES  in  lacquered  cans  store  well  for 
at  least  two  years.  If  kept  longer  the 
appearance  may  become  less  attractive 
but  the  food  value  remains  unchanged. 
BAKED  BEANS  in  tomato  or  gravy 
do  not  deteriorate  in  appearance  and 
keep  longer  than  two  years. 

FISH  (especially  sardines  and  sal¬ 
mon)  keep  for  over  five  years,  as  do  most 
MEAT  packs  (sausages,  meat  rolls,  gal¬ 
antines,  tongues,  soups) .  Canned  HAMS 
present  a  special  problem  in  food  pres¬ 
ervation  and  the  packer’s  guarantee  is 
usually  only  six  months.  If,  however, 
after  longer  storage,  the  can  is  not 
bulged,  the  contents  are  usually  sound. 


CONDENSED  MILK  keeps  for  vary¬ 
ing  periods  according  to  the  sugar  con¬ 
tent.  Unsweetened  milk  keeps  in  good 
condition  for  about  three  years,  and 
sweetened  full  cream  milk  remains  un¬ 
changed  for  six  to  nine  months,  after 
which  it  may  become  sugary,  but  this 
slow  crystallization  is  in  no  way 
objectionable. 

DRIED  MILK  POWDER  may  be  sold 
in  packets  or  cans.  Its  keeping  quality 
depends  on  the  amount  of  moisture  and 
butter  fat  which  it  may  contain,  and 
also  on  the  method  of  packing.  It  should 
be  used  within  a  few  weeks  of  receipt. 

DAMAGED  CANS.  A  “blown”  can 
may  be  detected  from  the  fact  that  one 
or  both  of  its  ends  will  be  bulged  and 
cannot  be  pushed  back  to  the  normal 
position.  A  rust  hole,  punctui’e,  or  a 
defective  lid  is  also  a  sign  of  danger. 

All  blown  and  leaking  cans  .should  un¬ 
hesitatingly  be  discarded,  and  even  if  a 
can  looks  sound  the  contents  should  not 
be  eaten  if  they  have  an  unusual  smell 
or  colour. 

OPEN  CANS.  It  is  usual  to  turn  the 
contents  of  a  can  into  a  glass  or  earthen¬ 
ware  receptacle,  but  there  is  no  health 
reason  for  doing  so.  Foods  do  not  de¬ 
teriorate  more  quickly  in  open  cans  than 
in  glass.  Cans  of  condensed  milk,  which 
if  not  to  be  used  all  at  once  ai’e  often 
opened  by  making  two  punctui'es  in  the 
lid,  may  be  sealed  by  sticking  two  small 
pieces  of  paper  over  the  holes  by  means 
of  a  drop  of  the  milk.  This  will  prolong 
the  life  of  the  contents. 

CRADDOCK  BUYS  ANOTHER  PLANT 

Edgar  A.  Craddock,  owner  and  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  Union  City  (Tennessee)  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  has  purchased  the  can¬ 
ning  factory  at  Kenton,  Tennessee,  and 
is  making  considerable  improvements 
and  enlargements  in  preparation  for  the 
packing  of  a  large  acreage  of  tomatoes. 
Green  beans  and  sweet  potatoes  will  also 
be  packed. 

MAINE  CANNERS  MEETING 

The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Maine 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  at 
Lakewood  near  Skowhegan,  Maine,  on 
Monday,  June  15.  A  cordial  invitation 
to  attend  this  meeting  is  extended  to  all 
friends  of  the  Association. 

TEXAS  CANNERY 

E.  H.  Carlton,  formerly  of  McAllen, 
Texas,  has  leased  a  plant  at  Brownsville. 
Texas,  and  is  installing  equipment  for 
the  canning  of  tomatoes  which  will  get 
under  way  about  the  middle  of  May. 

DEHYDRATOR  INCORPORATED 

The  Pacific  Coast  Dehydrated  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  w'ith  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000  by  B.  C.  Street,  W.  S.  Rut¬ 
ledge  and  T.  E.  Birbeck. 


ENGLAND  PUBLICIZES  SAFETY  OF 
CANNED  FOODS 

From  "Tin  and  Its  Uses"* 
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I  |M  A  C  H  I  N  E  C  0.|_U 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Estiblishtd  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 


WITHOUT  TIME  PENALTY 


•  Langsenkamp  Pulpers  and  Finishers  are  sanitary  machines. 
Whether  the  pulpers  are  standard  Indiana  models  or  Indiana 
E-Z-Adjust,  this  is  true.  Whether  the  finishers  are  Indiana 
Paddle  Type  or  the  Indiana  Improved  Brush  Finisher,  they 
are  sanitary  construction.  Standard  Type  Pulpers  and 
Paddle  Type  Finishers  are  equipped  with  hook-type  screen 
frames,  fitted  with  adjustable  hooks.  Frames  and  screens 
fit  snugly  and  securely.  No  cracks  or  crevices.  Screens 
clamp  into  position  in  frames — are  not  riveted.  Unclamp¬ 
ing  locks  allow  two  halves  of  frames  to  open  and  be  lifted 
from  machines.  This  leaves  all  parts  of  machines  accessible 
for  quick  and  thorough  cleaning.  Screens  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  quickly.  Little  time  required  for  cleaning. 

Standard 

*  ’^11  i  Type  Pulpefs  in  three  sizcs — 

1  Junior,  Standard  and  Coloss- 

and  give  maximum  perfor- 


SAVES  PEAS 
IMPROVES  QUALITY 
DECREASES  BREAKAGE 
INCREASES  CAPACITY 


The  reason  for  these  saings  is  that 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  thoroughly  separate  the  vines, 
and  separation  is  essential  to  obtain  best 
results  from  any  viner. 


•  Two  sizes  of  Paddle  Type  Finisher — Indiana 
Paddle  and  Indiana  Colossal.  Machines  operate 
smoothly  and  efficiently  with  maximum  load  and 

produce  a  product  of  excellent  texture  and  ap-  g  1 

pearance.  Screens  are  perforated  around  entire 
circumference  giving  production  at  all  points.  If 
Large  underpans  equipped  with  washout  con-  &  H  ^ 

May  We  Help  ? 

•  We  still  may  he  ahle  to  furnish  you  pulpers  and  finishers  if  you  find 
that  production  requirements  call  for  replacement  of  obsolete  machines, 
^’e  will  do  all  we  can  do  to  enable  you  to  meet  your  protluction  quota. 
We  will  also  be  able  to  furnish  many  items  of  supplies  and  accessories 
essential  in  production  and  maintenance.  Write  or  wire  and  we  will 
give  your  needs  prompt  attention. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

227  East  South  Street  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


VICTORY  IN  FOOD  PRODUCTION 
IS  ESSENTIAL  FOR  VICTORY  AT  ARMS 
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PEA  STANDARDS  HEARING 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  May  25  in  the  matter 
of  an  amended  definition  and  standard  of 
identity  for  canned  peas,  which  will 
cover  methods  for  the  retention  of  nat¬ 
ural  color.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in 
Room  1039,  South  Building,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  beginning  at  10:00  A.  M. 


NEW  GRADES  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  developed  a  draft  of  United  States 
Standards  for  Grades  of  Canned  Peas 
effective  as  of  May  1,  1942.  Copies  of 
the  new  draft  have  been  sent  to  intei’- 
ested  parties  for  their  constructive  com¬ 
ment  and  criticism,  who  are  asked  to 
express  their  views  by  September  1st. 
Principle  changes  are  less  attention  to 
“clearness  of  liquor”  and  consequent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  score  for  this  factor, 
with  more  consideration  being  given  to 
“absence  of  defects”  and  “maturity” 
factors,  both  of  which  receive  higher 
ratings  in  the  scoring. 


BROKERS  SELECT  CHICAGO  FOR 
CONVENTION 

The  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  selected  Chicago  as  the  loca¬ 
tion  for  their  Foi’tieth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Palmer 
House  beginning  Saturday,  January  23, 
1943. 


NO  AGREEMENT  ON  FISH  PRICES 

Canners  and  fishermen  of  the  Columbia 
River  district  has  been  unable  to  come 
to  an  agreement  on  the  prices  to  be  paid 
for  salmon  this  season.  The  canners  had 
offered  a  15  per  cent  advance  over  last 
year’s  prices,  which  has  been  rejected. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  once  the  run 
of  Chinook  Salmon  appears  in  the  river, 
that  fishermen  will  go  quickly  to  work. 


ICE  DELAYS  LOBSTER  SEASON 

Ice  conditions  at  Nova  Scotia  have 
made  it  impossible  to  begin  the  Lobster 
season  that  was  scheduled  to  open  on 
April  20.  The  Canadian  Government  re¬ 
cently  fixed  prices  on  the  1942  Lobster 
pack. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  4th,  New  Haven,  Conn. — New 
Haven  Advertising  Club. 

May  4th,  New  Haven,  Conn. — Broadcast 
— WELI. 

May  6th,  Meriden,  Conn. — Lions  Club. 
May  8th,  Waterbury,  Conn. — American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


AMERICAN  CAN  PROMOTIONS 

The  American  Can  Company,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  H.  M.  McCor¬ 
mack,  formerly  Sales  Division  Manager, 
Atlantic  Division  to  the  General  Sales 
Department.  Mr.  F.  E.  Uihlein,  former¬ 
ly  Assistant  to  Mr.  McCormack  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  McCormack  in  his  previous  posi¬ 
tion  was  in  charge  of  the  paper  milk  con¬ 
tainer  sales,  Atlantic  Division.  In  his 
new  assignment  he  will  have  supervision 
for  the  whole  country  over  the  paper 
milk  container  and  the  transition  from 
metal  containers  to  fibre  containers  for 
all  General  Line  products. 

Other  promotions  announced  by  the 
Company  are:  R.  H.  Lueck,  formerly 
Manager  of  Research  Department  at 
Maywood,  Ill.,  has  been  appointed  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Research,  with  headquarters  at 
Maywood,  Ill.  Dr.  R.  W.  Pilcher,  for¬ 
merly  Assistant  to  the  Manager  of  the 
Research  Department,  Maywood,  Ill., 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Director  of 
Research,  with  headquarters  at  May- 
wood,  Ill. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Clark,  formerly  Manager  of 
the  Research  Department  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  appointed  Associate  Di¬ 
rector  of  Research,  in  charge  of  Pacific 
District  Laboratory,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  Calif.  D.  F.  Sampson, 
formerly  Manager  of  the  Research  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Northwestern  District 
and  British  Columbia,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Director  of  Research  in  charge 
of  Northwestern  District  Laboratory, 
with  headquarters  at  Seattle. 


REFRIGERATION  WARTIME  CONFERENCE 

A  Refrigeration  Wartime  Conference, 
including  refrigeration  leaders  and  na¬ 
tionally  known  industrial  and  WPB  ex¬ 
ecutives,  is  to  be  an  outstanding  feature 
of  the  29th  Spring  Meeting  of  The 
American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engi¬ 
neers,  scheduled  for  June  7-8-9  at  Sky- 
top  Club,  Skytop,  Pa.  With  L.  A. 
Ruthenburg,  president  of  Servel,  Inc., 
serving  as  chairman  of  this  forum,  and 
Geoi’ge  Taubeneck,  editor  of  Air  Con¬ 
ditioning  and  Refrigeration  News,  act¬ 
ing  as  moderator,  the  industrial  heads 
invited  to  participate  will  consider  the 
many  problems  of  business  readjustment 
arising  from  the  war.  The  conversion  of 
plant  facilities  and  capacity  to  war  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  eventual  return  to  normal 
products;  availability  of  materials;  prob¬ 
lems  in  adjusting  personnel  both  for  the 
war  and  post-war  period;  effects  on  the 
distribution  system  both  now  and  later — 
these  and  other  similar  problems  will  be 
discussed  in  detail.  Present  plans  call 
for  a  preliminary  conference  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
June  6,  and  another  conference  on  the 
evening  of  June  7,  following  an  after¬ 
noon  reception  at  which  the  outstanding 
executives  will  meet  A.S.R.E.  officers 
and  members.  The  first  regular  session 
will  get  under  way  Monday  morning, 
June  8. 


THE  TIN  SUPPLY 

“Tin  and  Its  Uses”  No.  12,  which  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Tin  Research 
Institute,  (Middlesex,  England  and  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio),  has  an  article  on  Tin 
and  the  War  in  the  Pacific  which  states 
that  the  present  annual  supply  of  tin  is 
about  78,000  tons  against  a  pre-war  con¬ 
sumption  of  110,000  tons.  War  require¬ 
ments  and  buying  for  private  stocks 
have  brought  the  total  demand  recently 
up  to  a  rate  equal  to  175,000  tons  per 
annum.  These  figures  make  it  clear  that 
restriction  of  consumption  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  swiftly,  but  skillfully  enough  to 
avoid  dislocation  to  industry.  All  stocks 
must  be  utilized  with  the  utmost  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  the  less  necessary  uses  must 
be  suspended  in  favor  of  those  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  war  effort. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  TO  MEET 

The  Lithographers  National  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  Thirty-seventh  Annual 
Convention  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago,  May  12  to  15,  1942. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

W.  P.  HARTMAN 

W.  P.  Hartman,  for  the  past  several 
years  Sales  Manager  of  the  Columbus 
Foods  Corporation  and  prior  to  that  time 
associated  with  W.  R.  Roach  Company, 
died  on  Friday  evening,  April  24,  follow¬ 
ing  a  long  illness.  Mr.  Hartman  had 
been  operated  on  about  June  1  last  year 
and  had  not  been  back  to  his  office  since 
that  time.  He  had  many  friends  through¬ 
out  the  entire  industry  by  reason  of  his 
active  interests  in  both  National  and 
State  association  affairs.  Interment  was 
in  Circleville,  Ohio,  April  28. 

L.  S.  SLOAT 

L.  S.  Sloat,  partner  in  the  Sloat  & 
White  Canning  Company,  Morristown, 
Tennessee,  died  on  April  24.  In  addition 
to  his  canning  business,  which  included 
factories  at  Whitesburg  and  White  Pine, 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Sloat  had  long  been  as¬ 
sociated  in  many  other  business  activities 
about  Morristown. 

ELIZABETH  F.  LEE 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Lee,  Vice-President 
of  Cranberry  Canners,  Inc.,  died  April 
22  at  her  home  in  Bordentown,  New 
Jersey,  after  several  weeks  illness.  Mrs. 
Lee  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cranberry  Exchange,  also  a  member 
of  the  American  Cranberry  Growers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  for  many  years  had  been 
interested  in  the  culture  and  processing 
of  Cranberry  products.  As  a  leader  in 
the  industry  and  pioneer  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Cranberry  Sauce,  she  was  re¬ 
cently  honored  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  with  a  citation 
for  her  distinguished  service  to  agricul¬ 
ture  in  extending  the  market  for  Cran¬ 
berries  and  for  her  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Cranberry  industry. 
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FIRE  DEFENSE 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


To  Help  Maintain  Vital  Victory  Production  for 


Capacity  production  of  canned  foods 
is  necessary  to  victory. 


FREEDOM’S  FiGHTiNG  FORCES 
and  THE  CANNiHG  INDUSTRY 


Let  us  advise  precautionary  measures 
which  will  help  you  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  production. 


The  most  important  customer  of  all  American  industry  right 
now  is  the  United  States  government  and  its  allies.  But  we 
haven't  forgotten  the  Canning  Industry,  whose  food  production 
is  equally  essential  for  winning  the  war.  You  can  help  us 
meet  your  requirements,  by  anticipating  your  needs.  Plan  your 
1943  machinery  program  now,  and  place  your  orders  right 
away — for  delivery  early  next  year. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


BEAN  CANNERS 


AUTOMATIC  BEAN  SNIPPER 


Important  improvements  have  increased  the  capacity,  efficiency 
and  operating  speed,  providing  performance  unsurpassed  by 
any  similar  equipment.  Snips  900  to  1800  lbs.  per  hour.  Labor 
problem  simplified.  One  operator  feeds  several  machines. 
Number  of  pickers  required  is  reduced  about  50%. 


Tomato  Baskets 


MAIL  COUPON  for  General  Catalog,  Modern  Canning  Machinery 


Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 


(l^a^tto -Solis' 
NOOPESTON;  II.LINOI 


if  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

^  Please  send:  Full  Details  Re; - 

Q  Your  General  Catalog 


JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON.  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


Attention  of: 
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National’s  Research  Department 
Goes  Into  The  Field 


One  of  the  several  Divisions  of  National's 
Researcii  Department  is  the  Researcli  Field 
Service. 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Research  Depart- 
n-ent  at  Baltimore  has  complete  bacteriolo¬ 
gical,  chemical,  experimental  canning  and 
testing  laboratories.  The  Research  Field  Serv¬ 
ice  Division  to  which  the  bacteriological  la¬ 
boratory  is  attached  is  the  Division  whose 
trained  field  men  convey  to  the  canners, 
through  personal  visits,  the  information  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  results  of  research  and  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  laboratories.  Through  such 
visits  the  results  of  Research  can  he  practi¬ 
cally  applied  in  the  canning  plants. 

Tlie  men  in  National’s  Research  Field  Serv¬ 
ice  work  have  had  college  training  in  chem¬ 
istry  and  bacteriology.  These  two  sciences 
cover  the  broad  fundamentals  of  the  canning 
process  and  therefore  serve  as  the  best  back¬ 
ground  possible. 

To  crystallize  the  knowledge  obtained  in 
their  university  training,  further  instruction 
is  given  in  all  phases  of  canning  procedures 
as  well  as  instruction  to  acquaint  the  men 
with  all  the  various  types  of  equipment  used 
in  canneries. 

The  accompanying  photograph  illustrates 
future  field  men  reeeiving  instruction  in  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  their  work. 
Usually,  after  being  filled  and  sealed,  cans  of 
foods  must  he  processed  (sterilized)  proper¬ 
ly  in  one  of  the  various  types  of  retorts.  Real¬ 
izing  the  vital  importance  of  this  phase  of 


Twelve  varieties  of  sweet  cherries  have 
been  tested  and  recommended  as  worthy  of 
trial  by  a  New  York  State  fruit  testing  asso¬ 
ciation.  Three  of  these  new  varieties  were 
originated  at  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Of 
these  three,  Seneca  has  probably  attracted 
most  attention  because  of  its  earliness.  It 
ripens  fully  two  weeks  ahead  of  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  the  standard  early  sweet  cherry,  and 
is  described  as  having  a  rich,  sweet  flavor 
and  purple  black  juicy,  melting  flesh.  The 
tree  is  vigorous,  healthy  and  productive. 

The  two  other  varieties  developed  at  Ge- 


the  canning  process,  special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  study  of  retorts  and  their  op¬ 
eration  in  the  training  of  National’s  Research 
Field  Service  Men.  This  and  other  phases  of 
their  course  of  training  are  carefully  covered 
so  that  these  field  men  can  give  the  canners 
practical  advice  when  called  upon.  By  virtue 
of  their  complete  training,  they  are  ready  to 
help  canners  prevent  unnecessary  spoilage  in 
their  plants.  Through  this  service,  not  only 
essential  food  supplies,  hut  tin  cans  as  well, 
will  he  conserved  in  a  year  when  our  countn 
is  bending  every  effort  to  obtain  maximum 
production.  “RESEARCH  IS  ORGANIZED 
THINKING.”  (121) 


neva  are  Gil  Peck  and  Sodus,  these  being 
obtained  from  the  same  cross.  The  Gil  Peck 
is  a  large,  purplish-black  cherry  similar  to 
Giant  and  as  good  in  quality  as  that  variety. 
It  is  a  mid-season  variety,  ripening  a  little 
later  than  Schmidt.  Sodus  is  a  light-colored, 
firm-fleshed  sort,  and  is  rated  as  the  best  of 
the  light-colored  seedlings  thus  far  produced 
from  the  station  grounds.  It  is  an  early  mid¬ 
season  variety. 

The  other  varieties  believed  worthy  of  trial 
are  Early  Rivers,  Emperor  Francis,  Giant, 
Geant  d’Hedelfingen,  Lyons,  Noir  de  Guben, 
Schrecken  Bigarreau,  Victor  and  Vernon. 

(122) 


Instrument  Sterilization 
With  Glycerine 

Doctors,  nurses,  veterinarians,  laboratory 
technicians  and  others  who  work  with  instru¬ 
ments  that  require  thorough  sterilization  will 
be  interested  in  an  inexpensive  glycerine- 
containing  solution  for  this  purpose.  The  so¬ 
lution  consists  of  a  2  percent  compound  cre- 
sol  solution  and  5  percent  glycerine  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  alcohol. 

This  preparation  has  proven  highly  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  sterilization  of  instruments.  It  is 
stated  all  pathogenic  bacteria  are  killed  in 
one  minute  or  slightly  longer.  This  mixture 
is  less  expensive  than  commercial  prepara¬ 
tions  used  for  routine  sterilization.  Moreover, 
the  solution  is  said  to  prevent  rusting.  (123) 

New  Food  Standards 

Four  additional  tentative  standards  for 
food  products  have  been  issued  recently  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  These  include  AMS  Stand¬ 
ards  for  canned  fruits  for  salads,  canned 
pears,  canned  orange  juice  and  processed 
raisins. 

These  standards  are  intended  to  serve  as  a 
convenient  basis  of  sale  in  wholesale  trans¬ 
actions  and  as  a  basis  for  determining  loan 
values  on  hypothecated  stocks.  They  will  also 
form  the  basis  for  the  official  grading  service 
similar  to  that  now  available  on  fresh  and 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  proc¬ 
essed  foods.  (124) 

(Advertisement)  , 


Promising  Varieties  of  Cherries 
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^^Turpentine  Belt” 
Replaces  Japan 
As  Camphor  Source 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has  been 
Japan’s  largest  customer  for  natural  camphor 
— a  product  which  that  country  obtains  from 
the  camphor  trees  of  Formosa.  In  1940,  our 
imports  of  camphor  aggregated  more  than 
one  million  pounds  valued  at  $500,000. 

For  a  good  many  years  the  United  States 
has  been  producing  synthetic  camphor  from 
turpentine,  but  now  our  supplies  will  come 
entirely  from  the  chemical  retort.  We  have 
plenty  of  raw  materials.  The  area  stretching 
from  the  Carolinas  to  Texas,  known  as  the 
“Turpentine  Belt,”  has  supplied  60  percent 
of  the  world's  total  output  of  turpentine  and 
rosin.  To  care  for  our  increasing  demands, 
the  output  this  year  will  be  increased  50  per¬ 
cent  over  that  of  1941. 

Naval  stores  (turpentine  and  camphor)  are 
tised  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  paper, 
soap,  varnish,  printing  ink,  synthetic  cam¬ 
phor,  adhesives,  plastics  and  chemicals.  (125) 

Canned  or  Home -Cooked 
Foods 

While  canned  foods  may  in  general  be 
rated  equal  to  home-cooked  foods,  canning 
has  an  advantage  in  obtaining  field-fresli 
vegetables.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  perishable  foods,  since  home-cooked 
vegetables  are  generally  obtained  from  mar¬ 
kets  and  may  be  several  days  old  when 
(ooked.  Losses  of  mineral  salts  and  carbo- 
liydrates  are  about  the  same  in  either  case. 
To  retain  vitamin  C  in  canning,  an  efficient 
heat  exhaust,  with  minimum  headspace  left 
ill  the  closed  can,  is  important  for  prevention 
of  loss  by  oxidation.  But  loss  of  both  vitamin 
B:>  and  C  comes  mainly  through  leaching. 
Therefore,  retaining  the  liquid  in  which  the 
vegetable  is  cooked  is  an  important  conserva¬ 
tion  measure  whether  in  canning  or  in  home¬ 
cooking.  (126) 

Something  New  In 
Georgia  Peaches 

Successful  cultivation  of  a  new  type  of 
peach  in  Georgia  has  been  reported  recently, 
■t  is  a  firm,  yellow-fleshed  clingstone  peach, 
named  Amber  Gem.  Experiments  show  it  is 
d  excellent  quality  for  canning.  Amber  Gem 
Iso  can  be  picked  in  August  after  peaches 
or  the  fresh  market  have  been  disposed  of. 
The  new  peach  originated  in  New  Jersey,  was 
transplanted  and  cultivated  in  Michigan  and 
•vas  then  brought  to  Georgia. 


Prior  to  Amber  Gem’s  successful  introduc¬ 
tion  into  Georgia,  little  peach  canning  had 
been  done  in  that  state  because  Elberta, 
which  constitutes  the  principal  peach  crop,  is 
too  soft  for  this  purpose.  (127) 

W ar  Won’t  Bar  Iceland 
Trade  Agreement 

Negotiation  of  a  trade  agreement  with  Ice¬ 
land  will  probably  continue  despite  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war.  Tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  may  be  made  on  dried  and  unsalted 
fish;  prepared  and  preserved  fish;  pickled  or 
salted  fish;  smoked  or  kippered  fish;  caviar 
and  other  fish  roe;  fish  scrap  and  fish  meal; 
cod  and  cod  liver  oil ;  herring  oil ;  and  certain 
other  fishery  products.  (128) 

Corn  Ice  Cream 
Wins  Approval 

Vegetable  ice  creams  made  by  the  dairy 
manufacturers  division  of  a  midwestern  uni¬ 
versity  were  served  recently  to  a  men’s  lunch¬ 
eon  group  in  Urbana,  Illinois.  Purpose  of  the 
new  dessert  course  was  to  demonstrate  what 
we  can  do  if  materials  now  commonly  used 
become  highly  restricted  or  unobtainable. 
These  ice  creams  were  made  with  canned 
corn,  canned  peas,  carrots,  frozen  spinach  and 
canned  spinach.  Best  liked  was  one  made 
with  corn;  least  popular,  one  made  with 
peas.  (129) 

Army  Looks  to  Meat  Can- 
iiers  for  New  Foods 

New  canned  meat  products  that  the  Army 
would  welcome  from  commercial  canners  in¬ 
clude  a  liver  product,  sterile  canned  hams,  a 
new  type  of  canned  sausage,  an  improved 
roast  beef,  a  product  containing  egg,  and 
canned  chicken  or  turkey  with  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  broth  than  the  solid-packed 
product  currently  produced  chiefly  for  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 
The  Quartermaster  would  also  welcome  ster¬ 
ile,  canned  whole  milk  without  the  over¬ 
cooked  taste  of  evaporated  milk.  Another  de¬ 
sirable  item  is  a  spread  for  bread  that  can  be 
used  for  expeditionary  forces  in  hot  climates. 
The  Subsistence  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
Army  has  been  asked  to  develop  a  special 
“Mountain  Ration”  suitable  for  use  in  extreme 
cold.  Suggestions  from  canners  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

.Already  canners  are  working  on  a  beef-and- 
noodles  product,  pork  hash,  corned  pork  and 
chopped  ham,  a  concentrated  soup  stock  or 
gravy,  Hungarian  goulash,  cheese  and  bacon 
and  cheese  and  ham.  (130) 
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Technical  Topics 

LIQUID  SUGAR,  according  to  claims  in  a 
recently  issued  patent,  can  be  protected 
against  decomposition  by  the  addition  of  ace¬ 
taldehyde  prior  to  storage.  (131) 

EGG  MEATS  are  removed  from  the  shell 
through  a  hollow  needle  to  which  a  vacuum  is 
applied  in  a  method  patented  recently.  (132) 

RICE  OIL — A  substitute  for  olive  oil  is  seen 
in  purified  rice  oil,  for  which  analytical  con¬ 
stants  are  presented.  (133) 

TOMATO  SEEDS  have  commercial  value  in 
Brazil.  A  drying  oil  has  been  extracted  that 
is  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish.  Resi¬ 
due  is  used  for  animal  feed  and  organic  fer¬ 
tilizer.  (134) 

NEW  QUININE  PLANTATIONS  in  South 
America  to  replace  our  losses  in  Java  will  not 
be  productive  for  ten  years.  (135) 

TOOTH  POWDERS  are  being  promoted  by 
English  dentifrice  manufacturers  under  war¬ 
time  conditions.  (136) 

NEW  INSECTICIDE— PHTHALONITRILE 
is  a  new  insecticide,  acting  both  as  a  stomach 
and  contact  poison  on  insects.  In  recent  tests, 
the  new  chemical  proved  superior  to  derris. 

(137) 

LECITHIN  is  an  ingredient  in  a  dry-shave 
lotion  formula  recently  presented  in  a  British 
pharmaceutical  journal.  Other  ingredients 
were  alcohol,  witch  hazel  extract,  perfume, 
and  a  wetting  agent.  Astringent  in  nature, 
the  lotion  was  said  to  produce  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  shaving  by  inducing  the  hairs  of  the  face 
to  straighten  due  to  skin  contraction.  (138) 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SHEET  CORK— A  new 
heat  insulating  material,  developed  by  a 
British  company  for  use  in  refrigerator  lin¬ 
ings  as  a  substitute  for  sheet  cork,  utilizes 
peat  as  its  basis.  Laboratory  tests  have  shown 
the  new  product  to  be  equal  to  cork  in  ther¬ 
mal  efficiency  and  in  addition  to  be  lighter 
in  weight.  (139) 

For  further  information  on  any  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  write  to  National  Can  Corp.,  110  E.  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  Please  mention  the 
number  at  end  of  article— also  name  of  the 
magazine  you  saw  it  in. 

(  Advertisement) 
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THE  SHIFTING  MARKET 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 


Right  now,  canners  are  no  doubt  most  concerned 
about  their  ability  to  supply  the  Government  with 
all  the  canned  foods  needed  from  each  one,  and 
at  the  same  time  take  care  of  the  needs  of  their  cus- 
t:mers  of  long  standing.  One,  however,  in  a  merchan¬ 
dising  division  thinks  constructively  and  plans  as  al¬ 
ways  to  help  dealers  sell  more  of  their  product.  The 
Carnation  Milk  Company,  to  whom  full  credit  is  given 
for  any  and  all  quotations,  in  their  current  Food  Store 
Selling  number  43,  gives  excellent  advice  to  retail  food 
dealers,  and  canners  everywhere  can  well  afford  to 
heed  it. 

The  first  paragraph  is  worth  repeating.  “The  year 
1942  promises  more  changes  for  food  stores  than  has 
occurred  during  the  past  decade.  Shifts  in  trading 
areas,  price  ceilings,  rationing,  delivery  difficulties,  em¬ 
ployee  changes,  item  changes,  restricted  items,  all  these 
and  more  may  come.”  You  could  write  this  as  gospel 
for  the  canner  in  this  year  and  you  would  hit  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head.  Probably  price  ceilings,  ration¬ 
ing,  restricted  items  will  bother  us  less  than  they  will 
bother  the  retail  grocer,  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  is 
listed  in  order  in  the  foregoing,  shifts  in  trading  areas 
may  easily  spell  trouble  with  a  capital  “T”  for  the 
canner  who  is  not  duely  alive  to  just  what  this  may 
mean  to  him. 

For  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  always  for  some, 
we  have  seen  more  and  more  canners  believe  and  act 
on  their  belief,  that  the  volume  customer  who  places 
business  with  them  regularly  year  after  year  is  the 
customer  to  whom  their  favors  should  and  must  be 
given.  This  attitude  at  present  may  have  to  be  changed 
a  little  bit,  it  probably  should  be  changed  after  due 
investigation  and  checking.  While  the  article  or 
pamphlet:  Food  Store  Sellmg  makes  no  particular 
mention  of  the  fact,  personal  contact  with  many  retail 
food  dealers  weekly  makes  me  believe  that  before  the 
year  is  ended,  many  old  line  wholesale  dealers  in  foods 
will  find  a  radical  shift  in  their  customer  volume.  Such 
a  shift  will  radically  change  their  buying  habits.  Let’s 
see  what  is  happening. 

Within  the  past  week  or  ten  days,  more  and  more 
men  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty-five  are 
thinking  seriously  about  enlisting  in  the  armed  forces. 
More  and  more  border  line  food  stores  are  closing  out 
stocks  or  disposing  of  their  holdings  at  sacrifices  in 
order  that  they  may  be  relieved  of  responsibility  during 
times  which  to  say  the  least,  will  be  precarious.  At 
the  same  time,  more  and  more  stores  situated  in  typical 
defense  areas  are  clamoring  for  more  and  more  goods, 
never  mind  the  price  so  much,  just  ship  the  goods. 
More  and  more  combination  food  and  general  stores  in 
such  localities  are  really  going  to  town  in  total  sales. 

These  comparative  newcomers  among  volume  buyers 
are  paying  their  bills  promptly,  they  are  splendid  credit 
risks,  they  are  moving  goods  as  no  one  has  moved  them 


before.  Many  of  them  have  just  “growed”  into  buying 
connections,  they  have  been  too  busy  to  shop  around 
and  seek  the  most  economical  sources  of  supplies.  Many 
are  buying  from  your  former  good  customers  who 
have  been  taking  splendid  care  of  their  regular  trade 
for  years.  Faced  by  the  insistent  demands  for  the 
volume  buyers,  many  a  buyer  is  faced  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  revamping  his  sales  practices  and  attitudes, 
many  a  buyer  is  now  favoring  retail  distributors  who 
a  few  weeks  or  months  ago  were  comparative  strangers 
to  him.  And  it’s  right  that  they  should  be  favored. 

Here’s  where  the  cautious  canner  can  help  after 
due  investigation.  The  chances  are  that  the  average 
wholesale  grocer  supplying  trade  such  as  I  am  describ¬ 
ing  will  still  hang  onto  supplies  for  his  old  customers, 
even  though  he  wonders  in  some  cases  why  they  are 
not  buying  as  liberally  as  some  of  the  newer  ones. 
You  in  turn,  selling  these  conservative  buyers  among 
jobbers,  will  be  expected  to  supply  the  normal  needs 
of  your  customers  plus  taking  care  of  abnormal  de¬ 
mands  made  possible  by  the  increases  in  population 
around  defense  areas.  This  you  should  do  with  a  few 
reservations. 

LEARN  THE  TRENDS 

Learn  through  authoritative  sources  as  to  changing 
trends  in  buying  habits  of  the  retail  dealers  securing 
supplies  from  your  distributors.  Check  attitudes  of 
buyers  toward  mark  ups  and  replacement  of  stocks. 
Some  are  a  wee  mite  arbitrary  in  forcing  prices  up¬ 
wards  until  it  seems  as  if  freezing  of  costs  to  retail 
distributors  are  necessary.  When  you  are  dealing  with 
such  a  fellow,  look  out  and  do  not  allow  him  to  have 
as  great  a  supply  of  your  goods  as  he  thinks  now  will 
be  necessary.  Such  a  buyer  will  discourage  loyalty 
among  retail  dealers,  such  a  buyer  will  be  among  the 
first  from  whom  new,  volume  customers  at  retail  will 
turn  away.  And  when  this  happens,  your  excess  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  the  jobber  will  remain  a  millstone  about 
his  neck  until  finally  sold  a  long  time  after  they  would 
and  should  have  moved  normally  into  consumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  find  a  wholesale  dealer 
who  shows  you  positively  that  his  sales  to  certain  retail 
dealers  are  way  above  and  beyond  anything  he  contem¬ 
plated  a  few  months  ago,  satisfy  yourself  that  the  de¬ 
liveries  are  bonafide,  and  then  go  just  as  far  as  you 
can  in  supplying  the  needs  of  these  dealers  hard  at 
work  doing  all  they  can  to  feed  civilian  populations 
working  hard  and  long  to  win  this  war.  This  is  the 
least  you  can  do.  Never  mind  if  your  past  policy  has 
been  to  treat  all  alike,  times  alter  procedures. 

In  the  advice  to  retailers  The  Carnation  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  refers  to  restricted  items  and  item  changes.  Al¬ 
ready  we  face  several  changes  in  the  composition  of 
various  fruits  as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned. 
It’s  my  guess,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  word,  that 
syrup  contents  of  leading  brands  of  fruits  packed  will 
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be  uniform  for  the  duration.  It  would  seem  likely  the 
Government  would  seize  quickly  on  the  opportunity 
offered  by  cutting-  down  syrup  content  of  “Fancy” 
fruits  to  conserve  sugar.  No  one  will  be  the  wiser, 
none  will  be  hurt  as  long  as  all  fruit  canners  are  in  the 
same  position.  Remember  that  in  many  commodities 
in  every  day  use  in  England,  one  firm  makes  all  that  is 
sold  under  a  common,  identifying  label,  while  all  manu¬ 
facturers  share  in  the  profits  if  any,  while  their  plants 
are  busy  on  whatever  they  can  do  to  forward  the  war 
effort.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this  country  before 
we  reach  such  a  stage  but  let’s  not  allow  it  to  be  said 
that  the  English  are  any  more  anxious  or  willing  to 
win  the  war  than  we  are! 

Restrictions  already  have  been  imposed  on  us  as  an 
industry.  No  matter  how  irksome,  if  they  seem  so, 
remember  we  are  blessed  that  we  are  not  making  or 
selling  autos,  radios,  refrigerators  and  many  other 
items  that  are  banned  until  the  victory  has  been  won. 
All  have  cooperated  nobly  in  getting  acreage  beyond 
our  dreams  in  many  cases.  Somehow,  someway,  we’ll 
make  a  pack  that  will  be  all  that  is  expected  of  us  and 
let  it  be  a  big  one  because  our  customers  must  still  be 
looked  after,  after  Uncle  Sam  has  had  his  innings,  as  he 
should.  Adjust  your  policies  to  such  a  degree  you  will 
be  able  to  take  care  first  of  those  who  have  the  livest 
demand  for  the  goods  you  are  in  a  position  to  supply. 
Be  sure  that  the  demand  is  in  order  and  then  let  your 
customers  concerned  look  to  you  for  their  supplies. 
Friends  made  now  when  goods  are  scarce  and  hard  to 
get  will  be  friends  indeed  when  the  boys  come  march¬ 
ing  home. 

Item  changes  will  be  slow  in  coming  to  many  canners 
but  many  equipped  to  do  so  will  lead  the  way  in  dis¬ 
tributing  foods  not  banned  by  edict  or  restricted  as  to 
packages.  Watch  your  neighbor,  take  advantage  of 
ideas  he  may  advance  and  do  not  be  slow  in  adopting 
suggestions  that  may  be  made  by  dealers  anxious  to 
continue  selling  for  you  though  your  regular  supplies 
may  be  short.  Already  a  leading  canner  is  all  ready 
to  market  a  dehydrated  soup  based  on  the  experience 
of  others  who  have  preceded  them  in  the  field.  Others 
are  preparing  to  market  dry  foods  in  order  to  keep 
sales  forces  and  brokerage  organizations  intact  against 
the  time  when  they  will  be  sorely  needed.  You  should 
do  no  less! 

Inventive  genius  is  hard  at  work  attempting  to  solve 
the  packaging  problem  thrust  on  us  by  the  loss  of  our 
tin  supply.  Try  out  some  of  the  logical  substitutes 
offered  in  place  of  tin,  others  will  be  doing  the  same 
thing,  you  will  be  no  worse  off  than  your  fellow  canner 
even  if  some  of  the  experiments  are  not  wholly  suc¬ 
cessful.  Canners  survived  the  last  war  in  fine  shape 
only  to  run  into  shoals  of  disaster  when  the  armistice 
was  declared.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  one  who 
plans  while  war  is  going  on  for  taking  markets  makes 
the  most  headway.  Be  among  those  who  not  only  do 
all  they  can  to  win  the  war  but  in  turn,  have  an  abiding 
faith  they  can  weather  any  business  storm  the  peace 
may  bring.  Do  this,  sustain  your  faith  by  working 
while  you  wait  for  the  day  when  the  Axis  Powers  cry 
Quits !  Your  sales  and  profits  in  the  end  will  increase 
as  you  do!' 


^  This  type  o£  Peeling  or  Sorting  Table  is 
used  by  canners  who  wish  to  separate  peelings 
or  sorted  refuse  from  good  stock.  Peeling  is  done 
over  the  troughs  in  front  of  each  peeler.  Peeled 
products  are  placed  in  buckets,  refuse  drops 
down  the  chutes  to  conveyor.  Write  Berlin 
Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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Kiln  Dried  Sweet  Com  Seed 

Strong  Germination  —  Fine  Quality 

FOR  SPOT  SHIPMENT 


Golden  Cross  Bantam 


HYBRIDS 

Kingscrost  12  Row  Ear  Pack  Bantam  J  9 
Kingscrost  8  Row  Ear  Pack  Bantam  B  2 
Golden  Cross 

OPEN  POLLINATED 

Stowell's  Evergreen  —  Country  Gentleman 

FOR  CONTRACT  GROWING 

HYBRIDS 

Golden  Cross  —  loana 

Kingscrost  12  Row  Ear  Pack  Bantam  J  9 
Kingscrost  8  Row  Ear  Pack  Bantam  B  2 
Kingscrost  1 2  Row  Bantam  E  5 

OPEN  POLLINATED 

Country  Gentleman,  Stowell's Ev.,  Narrow  Grain  Ev. 


Ask  Us  About  Your  _  _  _  hh  ■  ^ 

Other  Spot  Needs  For  NOrthrUp,  Kllig  &  CO. 

Beans, Peas, Beet, Cu-  _  .  _  i 

,  rt  1-1-  Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  Since  1884 

cumber.  Cabbage, 

Carrot.  Minneapolis,  Ninn. 


Country  Gentleman 

Place  Contracts  Now 
For  All  Your  Seed 
Requirements  for 
1943 


Get  Higher  Quality  &  Greater  Yield  With 


THE  MIDGET  HULLER 

When  you  use  the  Midget  in  your  field  work  you 
know  in  advance  just  how  your  Peas  are  develop¬ 
ing  and  when  to  cut  them,  to  give  you  your  pack 
exactly  as  you  want  it.  There  is  no  guess  work 
when  you  use  the  Midget.  Pods  are  pulled 
off  the  vines  and  hulled  in  the  Midget  to  de¬ 
finitely  determine  the  right  cutting  time.  It  pays 
big  dividends. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  plans  for  walking 
fields,  etc. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“TAe  Original  Grader  House" 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Prices  Are  Your  Prices — The  Highest 
Prices  You  Cot  in  March  ’42  Set  the  Pace 
For  You — Pack  All  You  Can  and  You  Will 
Be  Able  to  Sell  it,  if  Up  to  Specifications — 
The  Picture  is  Clearing — Crop  Reports  Due 
— Canners  Should  Encourage  the 
Labor  Movement. 

PRICES  —  “You  never  miss  the 
water  until  the  well  runs  dry.” 
What’s  a  market  review  without 
prices;  in  fact  what  is  the  canned 
foods  industry  without  prices? 
But  that  is  right  where  we  are  to¬ 
day.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  “A 
market”  on  canned  foods,  for  can- 
ner,  distributor  or  retailer.  Why? 
Because  everyone  of  these  factors 
is  now  governed  by  the  prices  he 
“sold  at,”  on  a  given  date.  He  can¬ 
not  charge  a  price  higher  than  the 
highest  price  he  got  at  the  date 
set,  and  therefore  every  canner  is 
on  his  own,  regardless  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  of  all  others.  As  far  as  the 
canners  are  concerned — and  they 
are  always  our  chief  concern — the 
price  freeze  applies  only  to  such 
spot  goods  as  they  still  have  to  sell ; 
and  they  can’t  sell  any  of  this  at  a 
price  higher  than  the  highest  price 
previously  received,  and  that  date 
is  in  March  1942.  And  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  the  other  ■ 
fellow  may  be  getting,  either  high¬ 
er  or  lower.  It’s  a  grand  game,  be¬ 
cause  the  closing  down  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  brought  out  into  the  clear  light 
the  perfectly  wonderful  variation 
in  canned  foods  prices  on  the  same 
items  and'  of  the  same  quality !  If 
you  do  not  like  the  term  “freezing,” 
which  seems  to  denote  a  block  of 
ice,  then  use  a  crystal  clear  block 
of  glass  in  which  your  prices  have 
been  inclosed — so  that  you  can  see 
them  but  cannot  touch  them. 

There  will  not  be  another  canned 
foods  market  until,  and  if,  prices 
on  future  canned  foods  are  named, 
or  the  season’s  pack  having  been 
well  begun,  some  spot  canned  foods 
can  again  be  offered.  True,  some 
departments  of  the  Government 
are  asking  for  prices  on  future 
canned  foods,  but  that  does  not 
mean  anything  like  what  you  use 
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to  have  in  the  old  time  “futures,”. 
And  whether  or  not  spot  canned 
foods  will  again  be  freely  offered 
can  only  be  answered  in  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  war. 

The  one  comforting  thing  for 
every  canner  is  that  he  can  go 
ahead  and  pack  all  the  goods  his 
permission  permits,  and  that  his 
patriotism  will  prompt  as  a  help  to 
feed  our  boys  well,  and  to  help  feed 
our  allies.  And  he  will  be  able  to 
sell  every  can  of  it — if  it  is  worth 
while,  i.e.,  up  to  specifications — at 
a  fair  profit.  Such  production  of 
canned  foods  is  war  work  on  a  par 
with  arms,  planes  or  ammunition, 
and  the  Government  wants  you  to 
produce  and  to  produce. 

But  there  is  little  question  but 
what  this  week  the  canned  foods 
market  bogged  down  on  this  latest 
ruling.  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr., 
Inc.,  well  known  canners  of  New 
Freedom,  Pa.,  always  alert  to  keep 
their  trade  well  informed,  has  just 
about  summarized  the  situation  for 
most  canners,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
29th.  They  say: 


CROPS — We  had  thought  to  begin 
our  Crop  Reports  this  issue  but  we 
will  have  to  wait  until  next  issue. 
There  are  those  who  fear  that  such 
crop  reports  might  transgress  the 
Weather  Reports  which  are  forbid¬ 
den,  or  at  least  greatly  restricted. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  take  that 
view.  The  Government  crop  re¬ 
porting  bureaus  report,  in  full,  and 
the  information  on  canning  food 
crops  cannot  be  used  by  enemy 
spies.  Let’s  get  going  in  a  full 
fledged  w’ay  on  this  important  fea¬ 
ture,  for  it  is  of  great  value  to  you, 
and  most  interesting. 

From  private  sources  we  under¬ 
stand  that  acreage  contracting  has 
progressed  very  well,  on  all  major 
crops,  in  fact  on  all  crops,  and  that 
the  early  planted — peas  for  in¬ 
stance  in  this  immediate  section — 
have  germinated  well,  and  are 
making  fair  progress,  needing  rain 
very  badly,  however. 

The  Florida  and  Arkansas  can¬ 
ners  who  have  been  able  to  start 
the  canning  of  stringless  beans 
(and  by  the  way,  if  you  have 
bought  any  so  called  fresh  new 
beans  you  must  have  found  that 
some  growers  at  least  have  re¬ 
verted  to  the  old-style  STRING 
beans)  are  following  the  old  bad 
habit  of  this  industry :  quoting  the 
new  packs  far  below  the  spot  mar¬ 
ket,  and  without  any  good  reason. 
We  have  heard  of  prices  on  2s  cut 
beans  at  $1.00  as  against  the  spot 
market  of  $1.20.  Why  so? 

Somewhat  the  same  thing  is 
taking  place  in  new  canned  spin¬ 
ach,  but  not  nearly  so  drastic. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  way  to 
produce  enough  canned  spinach  to 
bring  the  market  to  the  old,  below- 
cost  prices,  even  in  those  famous 
cut-rate  canning  sections.  Pack  a 
good  item,  charge  only  a  fair  price, 
and  don’t  run  up  and  down  the 
scales  from  60  cents  to  $1.20,  be¬ 
cause  the  consuming  public  does 
not  understand  such  tactics.  There 
is  nothing  nicer  than  a  can  of  good 
spinach,  and  nothing  worse  than  a 
can  of  poor  spinach. 
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“Very  gradually  some  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  concerning  the  1942  pack  are 
being  worked  out  with  the  result  that 
within  30  days  we  hope  to  have  some 
(not  all)  firm  future  prices. 

For  instance  we  are  fairly  well  posted 
on  what  we  can  pack,  the  sizes,  the 
sugar  we  can  use,  what  percentage  the 
Government  wants,  and  what  farm  prices 
will  be.  There  remains  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  very  uncertain  and  the 
question  of  “price  ceilings.”  On  this 
latter  question  we  expect  a  start  to  be 
made  within  the  next  few  days.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  a  very  complex  subject  and 
we  anticipate  numerous  revisions  will  be 
made  from  the  initial  plan.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  where  we  buy  a  portion 
of  our  products  for  resale.  Will  we  be 
able  to  continue  this  in  1942?  If  not, 
the  percentage  of  our  pack  for  regular 
customers  will  be  cut  somewhat. 

One  drastic  change  in  1942  will  be  the 
storage  problem.  For  years  canners 
have  accommodated  their  customers  in 
this  matter.  Now  we  must  store  for  the 
Government  a  little  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  our  total  pack  for  periods  up  to 
8  or  12  months.  We  therefore  must  in¬ 
sist  that  regular  customers  take  out  their 
orders  “as  soon  as  packed.”  This  will 
strain  your  storage  facilities  and  many 
will  have  to  rent  addititonal  space.  We 
suggest  you  begin  now  to  secure  the 
necessary  storage  space.” 


LABOR  —  The  country  is  really 
getting  stirred  up  over  this  war, 
and  it  is  our  guess  that  the  can- 
ners,  and  their  growers,  will  find 
plenty  of  good  help  when  needed. 
High  school  and  college  students 
are  enrolling,  and  the  women  rea¬ 
lize  the  need  of  conserving  every 
bit  of  food  possible.  But  canners 
every  where  ought  to  co-operate 
with  this  spirit,  encourage  and 
work  with  it,  and  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  taking  part  in  this 
food  preservation.  Don’t  wait  for 
these  good  citizens  to  pile  down  on 
you;  get  out  and  welcome  them, 
and  not  just  for  your  own  cannery 
but  for  the  growers  and  for  others. 
This  can  be  made  one  of  the  best 
war  efforts  possible,  but  it  is  up  to 
the  canner  to  help  put  it  on. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Trading  Awaits  Full  Understanding — Claims 
Not  too  Clear — Variations  in  Tomato  Prices 
— Early  Bean  Canners  Follow  Old-Time 
Practice  of  Naming  too  Low  Prices — Market 
Awaiting  New  Prices — Asparagus  Canners 
Not  Anxious  to  Name  Prices — “Victory 
Grade”  Nonsense — Protection  Hoped  For  in 
Fishing  Trade. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  May  1,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION — Announcement 
of  over-all  price  ceilings  in  mid¬ 
week  effectively  threw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  canned  foods  trad¬ 
ing  machinery  here.  Business  was 
at  a  standstill  the  first  two  days  of 
the  week  while  the  trade  awaited 
promulgation  of  the  ceiling  order, 
and  this  condition  continued  for 
the  balance  of  the  week  while  dis¬ 
tributors  were  endeavoring  to  as¬ 
similate  the  full  implications  of  the 
order  with  respect  to  their  opera¬ 
tions.  Particlar  interest  was  shown 
in  the  roll-back  clause  by  whole¬ 
salers,  and  this  was  sharpened 
when  it  became  known  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  was  organizing  a  series  of 
protest  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  seek  relief  from  the 
provisions  of  the  order  with  re¬ 
spect  to  many  products,  among 
them  canned  foods,  in  the  form  of 
a  roll-back  order  covering  such 


products.  This  move  would  inevi¬ 
tably  involve  the  wholesalers  and 
go  back  to  the  canners; — in  fact, 
it  is  now  rumored  that  a  canned 
foods  roll-back  order  is  “in  the 
works”  at  O.P.A. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Renewal  of  trad¬ 
ing  depends  upon  the  speed  with 
which  the  ceiling  order  provisions 
are  clarified,  and  the  length  of  time 
required  for  distributors  to  evalu¬ 
ate  this  order  in  terms  of  their  own 
operations.  Meanwhile,  with  mar¬ 
kets  holding  firm  under  ceilings, 
canners  sit  back  and  expect  little 
difficulty  in  marketing  whatever 
unsold  stocks  of  the  1941  packs 
they  still  have  on  hand,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  continue  to  scan  acreage 
reports  carefully  to  gauge  prob¬ 
able  1942  pack  trends.  Futures 
trading,  of  course,  will  be  slowed 
along  with  spots  while  the  ceiling 
order  is  under  study. 

TOMATOES — More  interest  in  10s 
was  reported  early  in  the  week, 
with  offerings  narrowing  down, 
and  $5.20  appeared  to  be  the  going 
market,  although  buyers  reported 
that  this  price  might  be  “beaten” 
by  5  or  10  cents  in  a  few  instances. 
On  standard  2s,  the  market  was 
generally  listed  firm  at  $1.05,  with 
offerings  at  $1.02i/j  less  numerous, 
all  of  these  prices  being  f.  o.  b. 
southern  canneries.  Midwestern 
canners  were  still  quoting  above  a 
parity  with  the  eastern  market, 
listing  standard  2s  at  $1.20  and 
2*/2S  at  $1.50,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

BEANS — With  Florida  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  canners  quoting  new  pack 
green  beans  at  $1.00  for  standard 
2s,  buyers  are  looking  for  a  better 
market  in  the  Tri-States  area  after 
present  small  unsold  stocks,  which 
are  currently  held  at  $1.20  to  $1.25, 
are  liquidated. 

PEAS — Southern  packers  are  not 
yet  quoting  1942  packs,  but  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  through  with  some 
“trial  balloons”  in  this  connection 
almost  any  day  now.  Reports 
from  the  mid-west  indicate  tenta¬ 
tive  offerings  of  new  pack  Alaskas 
at  $1.10  for  standards  and  $1.25 
for  extra  standards.  The  spot 
market  is  nominal,  with  little  trad¬ 
ing  interest  reported. 


CORN — Canners’  quotations  have 
been  well  held,  with  southern  pack¬ 
ers  holding  standard  crushed  at 
971/4  cents  to  $1.00,  and  extra 
standards  at  $1.05.  Fancy  corn 
generally  lists  firm  at  $1.25,  with 
whole-grain  bantam  about  out  of 
the  picture. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Distributors  have 
made  moderate  commitments  on 
new  pack  west  coast  asparagus  at 
opening  prices  named  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  are  awaiting  general  ac¬ 
tion  by  eastern  packers  in  pricing 
the  new  pack.  There  is  some  con¬ 
cern  evident  over  the  inroads 
which  fresh  shippers  and  quick- 
freezers  may  make  into  the  crop 
this  season,  and  wholesalers  are 
covering  private  label  require¬ 
ments  to  some  extent  just  to  be  on 
the  safe  side. 

LIMA  BEANS — A  little  buying  in¬ 
terest  is  evident  on  the  small  lots 
of  limas  still  in  canners’  hands,  and 
southern  packers  list  the  market 
firm  at  85  cents  for  No.  2  standard 
whites,  with  mixed  green  and 
whites,  extra  standards,  still  avail¬ 
able  in  a  limited  way  at  $1.05, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

“VICTORY  grade” — The  trade  is 
still  very  much  interested  in  the 
proposal  recently  advanced  on  the 
coast  for  establishment  of  a  “Vic¬ 
tory  Grade”  on  1942  packs.  The 
situation  is  dealt  with  in  detail  in 
the  current  issue  of  California 
Fruit  News,  as  follows:  “In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
buying  for  the  armed  services  and 
lend-lease  is  insisting  upon  taking 
all  canned  fruits  as  of  choice 
grade,  or  fancy  if  there  is  not 
enough  choice,  thus  leaving  only 
the  lower  grades  for  the  civilian 
trade  in  many  instances,  there  has 
been  some  talk  going  around  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  specification  in 
the  canned  fruits  grading  to  be 
known  as  ‘Victory  Grade.’  This 
would  be  a  combination  of  stand¬ 
ard  and  choice.  Whether  or  not 
this  may  come  about  is  quite  un¬ 
certain,  but  it  would  seem  to  have 
in  it  the  element  of  an  added  con¬ 
fusion  later,  as  the  grade  would 
probably  stick  and  thus  increase 
the  grades  rather  than  simplify 
them,  as  has  been  the  progress  for 
some  time.  It  does  not  seem  rea- 
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sonable  for  the  Government  to  take 
all  of  its  requirements  out  of  the 
best  grades,  rather  than  taking  the 
run  of  the  pack,  which  the  civilian 
population  has  to  use  anyway  and 
from  which  group  the  armed  forces 
come,  of  course.  However,  there 
are  problems  both  ways  in  this 
matter,  but  our  canners  here  are 
still  working  on  the  possibility  of 
getting  the  Government  to  accept 
a  proportion  of  its  orders  in 
standards.” 

CANNED  FRUITS  —  Interest  in 
west  coast  fruits  deals  largely  with 
indications  of  probable  pack  costs 
during  1942,  the  carryover  situa¬ 
tion  being  well  in  hand  and  prices 
firmly  maintained  for  spot  goods. 
Current  reports  indicate  sharply 
higher  prices  to  growers  for 
peaches  and  apricots,  and  the  same 
is  expected  to  hold  true  with  re¬ 
spect  to  other  fruits.  From  pres¬ 
ent  indications,  futures,  as  such, 
will  be  pretty  much  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  this  year,  with  canners  wait¬ 
ing  until  they  get  into  the  packing 
season  before  accepting  business. 

CITRUS  —  There  has  been  some 
market  interest  in  new  pack  citrus 
during  the  week,  and  canner  prices 
hold  steady.  While  some  canners 
have  withdrawn,  since  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  O.P.A.  overall  price 
ceiling  order,  a  few  packers  are 
continuing  to  offer  goods  at  pre¬ 
viously  prevailing  prices. 

SALMON — A  little  re-sale  trading 
has  continued  from  day  to  day, 
with  the  market  strong.  Recent 
business  in  pinks  at  $2.30  and  reds 
at  $4.50  has  been  reported.  The 
trade  is  awaiting  definite  advices 
with  respect  to  probable  totals 
from  1942  packs  for  the  civilian 
trade. 

OTHER  FISH — Coast  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  navy  protection  may  per¬ 
mit  resumption  of  sardine  canning 
on  the  coast,  and  similar  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  afforded  for  tuna 
fleets.  However,  present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  government  needs 
will  continue  to  absorb  a  good 
part  of  the  packs  .  .  .  Shrimp 
prices  are  in  nominal  position, 
with  the  market  closely  sold  up  .  .  . 
Lobster  is  moving  in  a  limited  way 
and  is  strong. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

The  War  We  Are  In — Prospects  Not  Good 
For  Bumper  Crops — Some  Prices  Coming 
Out — Spot  Standard  2s  Tomatoes  are  $1.20, 
Will  Some  One  Quote  Futures  @  95  cents? 
— Buying  Future  Puree — Asparagus  Canners 
Waiting  on  Prices — Spinach  Prices  With¬ 
held — Okra  in  Class — Speculating  on  Fruit 
Prices  —  Northwest  Booking  Berries  on 
Memorandum — May  Pack  Shrimp  in  Is 
Only — ^The  Food  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  April  30,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY — Possibly 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  remind 
the  readers  of  this  column  occa¬ 
sionally,  that  part  of  Judge  Cov¬ 
ington’s  annual  address  before  the 
N.C.A.  last  January,  outlined  in 
the  following 

“These  are  momentous 
times.  Mankind  is  at  the 
crossroads.  The  struggle  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  now  are 
is  for  the  right  to  travel  free¬ 
dom’s  broad  highway.  It  is 
either  that  road  or  the  tor¬ 
turous  and  rocky  path  of  hu¬ 
man  servitude.  And  this  great 
Democratic  Nation  must  gird 
its  loins  and  go  forth  in  all  its 
might  to  battle  beside  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  De¬ 
mocracies  until  the  Axis  pow¬ 
ers  are  destroyed  and  a  peace 
of  justice  and  liberty  firmly 
established  for  the  future. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
total  war  for  the  preservation 
of  a  humane  civilization  now 
engulfs  us.” 

THE  WEATHER — The  opening  of  a 
new  crop  season  is  always  an  op¬ 
portune  time  to  review  agricultural 
conditions  as  a  whole.  There  is 
published  in  Chicago  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  weather  forecasting  service 
and  a  subscriber  to  it  told  your  re¬ 
porter  yesterday  that  while  con¬ 
ditions  were  satisfactory  as  applied 
to  soil  moisture,  etc.,  prospects  for 
bumper  crops  were  not  as  encour¬ 
aging  as  one  would  like. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  market 
took  on  a  more  active  tone  when 
quotations  on  several  items  of  1942 
packing,  were  announced.  Aspara¬ 
gus  led  the  way,  followed  swiftly 
by  California  and  Arkansas  spin¬ 


ach.  Then  rather  unexpectedly, 
came  prices  on  Wisconsin  peas, 
corn  and  green  beans,  by  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  substantial 
canners  of  that  State. 

Among  distributors  an  inclina¬ 
tion  prevails  to  wait  until  price 
ceilings  are  more  definitely  under¬ 
stood.  Otherwise,  no  particular 
change  in  the  general  situation  is 
noted. 

PEAS — There  were  two  outstand¬ 
ing  features  in  the  week  under  re- 
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view.  First  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  for  the  ten  month 
period,  June  1,  1941  to  April  1, 
1942,  a  record-breaking  total  of  29 
million  cases  were  shipped.  The 
second  was  the  naming  of  future 
prices  by  a  Wisconsin  interest, 
some  of  which  were — No.  2  tin 
standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas,  $1.10 
factory;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
No.  3  sieve  Alaskas,  $1.30  factory; 
No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3  sieve 
Alaskas,  $1.15  factory.  Spot  trad¬ 
ing  was  negligible  due  entirely  to 
cleaned  up  stocks  in  canners’ 
hands. 

CORN — The  Wisconsin  canner  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  paragraph  first  above, 
also  quoted  new  pack  corn  at — No. 

2  fancy  crushed  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  $1.15  factory;  No.  2  fancy 
crushed  Golden  Bantam,  $1.15  fac¬ 
tory  ;  No.  2  fancy  whole  grain  yel¬ 
low,  $1.20  factory.  Otherwise  the 
market  was  listless  and  little  or  no 
interest  was  noted  in  spots. 

TOMATOES  —  Will  some  canner 
quote  95  cents  on  No.  2  future 
standard  tomatoes  to  the  trade? 
That  question  seems  to  be  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  many  and 
was  no  doubt  prompted  by  the 
$1.10  price  on  standard  peas.  Spot 
tomatoes  are  quoted  sparingly  at — 
No.  2  standard  Indiana,  $1.20  fac¬ 
tory;  No.  2V2  standard  Indiana, 
$1.40  factory. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  Future  No. 
10  tin  puree  is  quoted  freely  at 
$4.50  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  factory  with 
No.  1  tins  at  571/2  cents.  The  trade 
is  purchasing  liberally. 

Tomato  Juice  is  quiet  and  like¬ 
wise  catsup  and  puree. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Those  California 
canners  who  booked  business  at  5 
per  cent  over  last  year’s  opening, 
could  have  recorded  a  much  larger 
volume.  Other  canners  have  fol¬ 
lowed  with  opening  prices  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  above  1941  opening. 

Michigan  and  Illinois  asparagus 
canners  seem  to  be  biding  their 
time  and  pressure  to  induce  them 
to  name  prices,  goes  unrewarded. 

SPINACH  —  California  has  made 
a  record  spring  pack  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  there  will  be  no 
fall  pack  in  the  Golden  State  this 
season.  Even  with  heavy  produc¬ 


tion,  the  market  will  undoubtedly 
be  more  than  well  maintained  as 
the  Government  is  taking  a  good 
big  slice. 

Canners  in  Arkansas  are  pack¬ 
ing  spinach  but  are  afraid  to  offer 
any  to  the  trade  until  they  have 
their  Government  bit  packed. 

OKRA — A  prominent  canner  in 
Louisiana  will  switch  his  packing 
of  Okra  this  year  to  Glass  and  some 
prices  are  noted  in  the  following — 
No.  303  glass  cut  okra,  $1.00;  No. 
303  glass  whole  okra,  $1.30. 

ARTICHOKES  —  Here’s  another 
item  that  is  being  offered  in  glass 
containers  for  1942 — 16  oz.  glass, 
$3.10  coast;  24  oz.  glass  $3.60 
coast. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Business  is 
limited  to  pick-up  requirements. 
There  is  but  little  movement  from 
coast  to  Chicago.  Stocks  in  can¬ 
ners’  hands  in  California  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  the  lightest  on  record. 

Talk  is  going  the  rounds  as  to 
how  much  over  last  year’s  opening 
will  be  1942  quotations.  That  the 
canner  will  be  forced  to  pay  the 
grower  more  money,  for  both  apri¬ 
cots  and  cling  peaches,  is  taken  for 
granted.  Some  look  for  an  open¬ 
ing  of  about  20  cents  per  dozen, 
basis  No.  21/2  tins  on  yellow  cling 
peaces,  over  that  of  a  year  ago. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  Prune 
plums,  pears,  and  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  berries  are  in  such  nar¬ 
row  supply  among  Oregon  and 
Washington  canners,  as  to  restrict 
trading. 

Heavy  bookings  on  a  memoran¬ 
dum  basis  has  been  the  procedure 
on  1942  pack. 

FISH — At  the  last  report,  Colum¬ 
bia  River  salmon  canners  and 
fishermen  were  still  in  a  deadlock 
although  it  was  hoped  that  an  early 
settlement  would  be  reached  as  the 
official  fishing  season  got  under 
way  May  1. 

SHRIMP  —  Talk  is  going  the 
rounds  that  the  No.  V/^  tin  will  be 
eliminated  for  the  duration  and 
that  the  pack  will  be  confined  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  No.  1  tin  with  possible 
heavier  cut-outs.  Sardines  and 
tuna  have  been  in  routine  call. 


THE  FOOD  BROKER  —  (See  Pre¬ 
vious  issues)  “It  is  interesting  to 
note  here  that  the  service  per¬ 
formed  as  the  sales  agent  of  the 
canner  has  a  real,  measurable 
value  to  the  buyer.  The  head  of  a 
national  association  of  wholesale 
grocers  once  said  in  a  public  ad¬ 
dress  that  the  grocery  buyer  would 
not  exist  without  the  services  per¬ 
formed  by  the  food  broker.  All  of 
the  brokers  in  a  market,  calling 
daily  on  the  buyers,  each  repre¬ 
senting  many  principals  in  almost 
every  line  the  wholesaler  dis¬ 
tributes,  bring  him  news  of  the 
conditions  of  these  markets.  With¬ 
out  this,  it  would  be  a  compelling 
necessity  for  the  buyer  to  set  up 
within  his  own  organization  some 
fact  finding  department  to  as¬ 
semble  such  news.  The  expense  of 
such  a  department  to  even  ap¬ 
proach  the  service  the  food  broker 
performs  would  be  prohibitive  and 
then  the  data  assembled  would  be 
incomplete,  hence  worse  than  use¬ 
less.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

And  There  Remain  Those  Who  Have  to  be 
Told  We  Are  in  War — Canners  Like  Gov¬ 
ernment  Buying  Methods — Showers  Helping 
Spinach — Very  Light  Asparagus  Canning  So 
Far — Fruit  Holdings  At  Low  Level — Normal 
Cherry  Crop  in  Santa  Clara,  Not  So  Good 
in  Other  Regions — Some  Cocktail  Left — 
Fish  Not  Quotable. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  April  30,  1942. 

WAR ! !  —  While  complaints  are 
still  heard  occasionally  concerning 
the  methods  employed  in  allocating 
and  buying  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  Army  and  Navy  use, 
these  are  largely  from  non-cooper¬ 
ative  individuals  who  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  there  is  a  war  to  be 
fought  and  won.  California  can¬ 
ners,  in  general,  are  highly  pleased 
with  the  elimination  of  bidding  and 
with  cutting  of  red  tape,  and  are 
free  to  express  the  opinion  that 
those  in  charge  of  Government 
buying  not  only  know  what  it  is 
all  about  but  have  adopted  methods 
that  might  be  followed  to  advan¬ 
tage  by  buyers  in  the  civilian  trade. 
Offers  are  made  for  goods,  inspec- 
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tions  made,  deals  closed,  delivery 
dates  decided  upon  and  payments 
made  Avith  a  minimum  loss  of  time. 
The  program  covering  this  sea¬ 
son’s  pack  was  gone  over  quite 
thoroughly  at  a  meeting  held  a  few 
days  ago  at  San  Francisco,  attend¬ 
ed  by  canners,  supply  men  and 
representatives  of  the  Procurement 
Division.  Kenneth  M.  Hess,  was 
among  those  present  and  during 
the  question  period  of  the  meeting, 
demonstrated  that  his  experience 
as  buyer  for  a  chain  organization 
was  standing  him  in  good  stead. 
Questions  were  fired  at  him  in 
rapid  order,  but  the  answers  were 
forthcoming  without  hedging.  It 
would  seem  that  the  buying  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
Government  agencies  is  in  good 
hands. 

SPINACH — Spinach  is  the  item  on 
which  the  attention  of  canners  is 
being  focused  just  now  and  the 
pack  is  coming  on  in  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  Showers  have 
been  coming  at  regular  intervals 
and  the  prospects  are  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  acreage  will  be 
harvested  than  in  some  recent 
years.  Likewise,  the  quality  is  re¬ 
ported  as  excellent.  Buying  against 
army  requirements  is  well  under 
way  at  a  price  close  to  $4.75  for 
No.  10s  and  this  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  market,  with  No.  2i/4s  at 
$1.40.  There  have  been  quotations 
made  at  $1.35  for  No.  21/2S  and 
$4.65  for  No.  10s,  but  the  ideas  of 
the  trade  in  general  seem  to  be  just 
a  little  higher. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Warmer  weather 
and  light  showers  have  resulted  in 
increased  •  offerings  of  asparagus 
foi*  canning  but  the  pack  made  so 
far  is  comparatively  light.  The 
prices  put  out  by  one  or  two  of  the 
smaller  operators  in  the  nature  of 
feelers  have  been  withdrawn  and 
have  not  been  replaced  by  new 
lists.  These  were  considered  very 


high  and  must  have  been  based  on 
canning  stock  as  high  as  8  cents  a 
pound,  whereas  the  prevailing 
prices  are  5^2  cents  for  white  and 
61/2  cents  for  all-green. 

FRUITS — The  low  levels  to  which 
stocks  of  canned  fruits  in  canners’ 
hands  have  dropped  is  reflected  in 
a  spot  price  list  brought  out  by  the 
California  Packing  Corporation 
late  in  April,  the  first  brought  out 
in  months.  Out  of  52  items  in  Del 
Monte  brand  apricots,  cherries, 
figs,  fruit  cocktail,  fruits  for  salad, 
seedless  grapes  and  yellow  cling 
peaches,  but  two  items  are  avail¬ 
able,  these  being  No.  1  tall  and  No. 
21/os  yellow  cling  peaches,  sliced. 
In  Elberta  freestone  peaches  of 
California  and  Pacific  Northwest 
pack  halves  and  sliced  are  still  to 
be  had  in  No.  2V2S  and  No.  10s. 
Out  of  eleven  items  in  Bartlett 
pears,  five  are  still  to  be  had.  In 
canned  prunes,  the  full  list  is  avail¬ 
able,  except  the  buffet  size.  Black¬ 
berries,  Boysenberries,  strawber¬ 
ries,  plums  and  fresh  prunes  are 
cleaned  up.  All  sales  being  made 
are  for  shipment  as  soon  as  space 
can  be  arranged.  An  even  closer 
soldup  condition  seems  to  prevail 
on  brands  other  than  the  featured 
ones.  In  cling  peaches,  there  is 
but  one  item  quoted.  No.  10  water, 
with  five  items  in  Bartlett  pears. 
In  figs,  all  have  been  sold  but  a 
small  quantity  of  No.  2ViS.  In 
Oregon-Washington  canned  fruits, 
only  a  few  Royal  Anne  cherries  in 
the  No.  1  tall  and  No.  2V2S  sizes, 
both  in  the  standard  grade,  are 
offered. 

Cherry  growers  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  district  report  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  normal  crop,  but  from 
the  Stockton  area  comes  word  of 
considerable  damage  from  brown 
rot.  Preparations  are  being  made 
to  ship  more  than  one  half  the  crop 
to  the  Eastern  markets  in  fancy 
packs. 


COCKTAIL  —  While  holdings  of 
fruit  cocktail  are  quite  light,  more 
canners  seem  to  have  this  item  in 
stock  than  any  other  in  the  list. 
The  sales  of  late  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  fancy  No.  21/2S  at  $2.50, 
choice  No.  1  tails  at  $1.35  and 
choice  No.  2V2S  at  $2.40.  It  is  not 
believed  that  there  are  any  other 
sizes  in  first  hands  available.  Buy¬ 
ers  have  been  scouring  the  market 
for  even  small  lots  of  fruits-for- 
salad,  without  being  able  to  locate 
any. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Packers  of  pine¬ 
apple  juice  have  withdrawn  the  of¬ 
fer  of  a  5  per  cent  allowance  for 
promotional  work.  Stocks  are  by 
no  means  plentiful  and  the  market 
seems  in  a  position  to  care  for  all 
available  at  the  regular  list. 

FISH — Sales  of  canned  fish  from 
first  hands  seem  so  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  that  a  definite  market  can 
scarcely  be  quoted.  Occasionally 
sales  are  made  of  pink  salmon, 
with  the  price  generally  $2.00  or 
$2.25  for  No.  Is,  depending  on 
quality.  Indications  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  regarding  the  coming  pack¬ 
ing  season  is  clearing  somewhat  is 
seen  in  the  announcement  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  that 
a  plan  has  been  adopted  to  under¬ 
write  war  risk  insurance  covering 
commercial  fishermen  against  loss 
of  life  or  injury  arising  from  war 
action.  Insurance  will  be  issued  on 
a  group  basis  to  fishermen’s  associ¬ 
ations,  unions  and  vessel  owners’ 
association. 


NEW  OLIVE  LABEL 

Norman  L.  Waggoner,  Inc.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  recently  brought  out  a  new 
label  for  its  Hemet  brand  of  canned 
ripe  olives.  This  makes  use  of  color 
photography  by  a  noted  San  Francisco 
photographer,  with  the  olives  depicted  in 
natural  size  to  meet  California  stand¬ 
ardization  requirements.  The  back  of 
the  4-color  label  describes  the  food  con¬ 
tent  and  offers  suggestion  for  use. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


EQUIPMENT 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Production  Increasing — The  Fish  Producing 
States — The  Shrimp  Pack — The  Season’s 
Results. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  30,  1942. 

PRODUCTION  AND  SHIPMENTS  — 
The  production  of  seafoods  this 
past  week,  with  the  exception  of 
oysters  and  red  snapper,  generally 
increased  from  that  of  the  previous 
week. 

Principal  landings  were  as 
follows : 

LOUISIANA — Shrimp  4,040  bbls., 
including  1,854  for  canning. 
Oysters  11,116  bbls.,  including 
8,803  for  canning.  Crabs,  hard 
216,150  lbs. 

ALABAMA — Shrimp  7  bbls.  Oys¬ 
ters  7,005  bbls.,  including  5,500 
for  canning.  Crabs,  hard  28,- 
000  lbs.  Mullet  24,200  lbs.  Red 
snapper  17,000  lbs. 

BILOXI  —  Shrimp  175  bbls.,  in¬ 
cluding  14  for  canning.  Oysters 


20,015  bbls.,  including  16,645 
for  canning. 

GALVESTON— Shrimp  258  bbls. 
Oysters  21  bbls..  Red  Snapper 
26,500  lbs. 

PORT  LAVACA  —  Shrimp  676 
bbls. 

The  amount  of  snapper  and  mul¬ 
let  reported  above  represents  prob¬ 
ably  less  than  half  or  maybe  one 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  of  fish  produced  on  the  gulf 
coast,  because  Pensacola,  Florida, 
is  the  largest  red  snapper  produc¬ 
ing  point  in  the  United  States.  Be¬ 
sides  Panama  City,  Florida  and  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  also  produces 
good  quantities  of  snappers.  The 
state  of  Florida  is  the  largest  mul¬ 
let  producing  state  in  this  country, 
and  these  varieties  of  fish  are 
included  in  the  report  from  time 
to  time  in  case  some  canners  may 
be  contemplating  looking  into  the 
possibilities  of  canning  these  two 
varieties. 

Shrimp  sizes  landed  during  the 
week  generally  were  as  follows : 
New  Orleans  area:  Jumbo,  large, 
medium  and  small. 

Houma  area:  Jumbo,  large. 


medium  and  small. 

Morgan  City  area :  Jumbo. 

Biloxi:  Jumbo,  large,  medium  and 
small. 

Galveston:  Medium  and  small. 

There  were  6,469  cases  of 
shrimp  canned  by  the  Seafood  In¬ 
spected  plants  in  the  week  ending 
April  18,  1942,  thus  bringing  up 
the  total  for  the  season  to  764,826 
standard  cases. 

Of  the  39  Seafood  Inspected 
plants  that  have  been  in  operation 
this  season  only  twelve  of  them  are 
now  operating  on  shrimp. 

The  Seafood  Inspected  plants 
have  been  2,658  days  in  operation 
so  far  this  season,  whereas  last 
season  40  plants  were  in  operation 
2,411  days  for  the  same  period. 

The  Seafood  Inspected  plants 
have  received  47,521,975  lbs. 
shrimp  from  the  fishermen,  so  far 
this  season,  of  which  quantity  they 
have  used  42,270,248  lbs.  for 
canning. 

Last  season  during  the  same 
period,  the  40  Seafood  Inspected 
plants  received  55,791,077  lbs. 
shrimp  from  the  fishermen,  of 
which  amount  they  used  48,842,626 
lbs.  for  canning. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

All  Prices  for  Spot  Goods  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

The  Government  “Price  Ceiling”  freezes  the  prices  of  each 
individual  canner  at  the  highest  price  he  sold  or  contracted  to 
sell,  or  delivered,  during  March  1942,  for  the  same  size  cans 
and  grade.  “If  no  sales  were  made  in  March,  the  seller  must 
establish  as  his  maximum  price  the  highest  price  charged  in 
March  for  the  most  nearly  similar  article,”  reads  the  regu¬ 
lation.  Note  that  your  own  sales  price  governs  your  sales,  and 
not  anyone  else’s  or  the  average. 

The  prices  listed  here  are  those  at  which  some  business  is 
reported  to  have  been  done  and  represent,  as  nearly  the  average 
market  in  the  respective  sections  as  is  possible  to  determine. 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Canned  Vegetables 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

lima  beans 

No.  2  Tiny  Green.. . 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Cut,  No.  2..- . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 

CARROTS 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . . . 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  .No.  10  ... 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2........ . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS 

Odd  Lots  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2........................ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

6.15 

6.75 

1.20 

1.25 

5.75 

.85 

1.17% 

4.00 

5.00 

1.80 

1.15 

1.30 

6.25 

6.75 

.80 

.85 

.92% 

2.00 

1.45 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

.75 

.90 

.95 

1.15 

3.65 

4.25 

.80 

1.10 

1.10 

4.00 

4.75 

.75 

.87% 

4.00 

4.50 

.85 

.80  .90 

3.50  3.75 


.85 

1.15 

1.20 

6.50 

7.35 

6.75 

7.26 

1.10 

1.20 

6.50 

7.00 

1.05 

6.15 

6.50 

.95 

1.05 

1.10 

5.90 

6.10 

.95 

1.02% 

5.75 

6.00 

.85 

.90 

3.00 

1.00 

1.1  j 

4.50 

5.00 

.80 

3.75 

3.90 

nominal 


.95  1.02% 

.  3.00  3.50 


Central 
Low  High 


Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 


Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
. 92% 


Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 

.85  . 

Out  Out 
Out  Out 

.85  . 

Out  Out 
Out  Out 

.85  . 

Out  Out 
Out  Out 


.75  _ 

Out  Out 


Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 


1.15  1.25 

Out  Out 


1.10  1.15 

5.50  . 

Out  Out 
Out  Out 


.82% 


Out  Out 


Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


.85  .97% 

1.10  . 


1.20 


.70 


1.10  1.25 


1.10 


.80  . 

3.10  _ _ _ 

.92%  - - 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 
Eastern  Central 


Low 

High 

Low  High 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . . . 

.86 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

1.20 

1.06  . 

No.  10  . . . 

3.15 

3.75 

Withdrawn 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

1.05 

1.15 

1.00  . 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.45 

1.60 

1.30  . 

No.  10  . . 

4.65 

5.50 

4.75  . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

Triple  No.  2................ _ ............ 

1.20 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

1.16 

No.  2%  . 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  3.  Squat  Vac . 

1.60 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

1.26  . 

No.  2%  . 

1.5J 

2.00 

TOMATOES 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.15 

1.35 

Out  Out 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

Out  Out 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.77%  .80 

Out  Out 

No.  2  . 

1.05 

1.16 

1.20  . 

No.  2%  . 

1.36 

1.50 

1.40  1.50 

No.  10  . 

5.20 

5.60 

Out  Out 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) _ 

No.  sno  (18%  oz.) . 

.60 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

.80 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) _ 

.85 

No  2  ryl.  (24  oz.) . 

.85 

.95 

.82%  . 

1.75  . 

No.  10  . . . . . . 

3.76 

4.00 

3.50  3.76 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


1.20 


.85 

1.25 

4.25 


.80 

1.10 

3.50 


West  Cnasi 
L.>w  High 


.70  .75 

.95  1.10 


1.35  1.40 

4.65  4.75 


.  5.50 

With  pur»« 

1.00  1.05 

1.25  1.30 

4.75  . 


.60  .62% 


‘.85  "!87% 

3.’60 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

5.00 

6.00 

.  6.26 

.  5.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . — 

No.  10  . 

.90 

.85 

4.00 

1.00 

4.76 

.  4.75 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

1.76 

8.75 

1.60  1.70 

8.50  9.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

Texas 

8  oz.  .  Withdrawn 

No.  2  .  1.25  . 

No.  5  .  3.35  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


No.  2  . . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

No.  10 . 

.90  1.00 

.  2.15 

..  4.25  . 

.76  . 

1.75  . 

3.50  . 

PINEAPPLE 

Cuban 

Port  of  Entry 
Crushed  Sliced 

Mexican 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.90  .97% 

1.07%  1.10 

.  1.80 

2.05  2.15 

6.90  7.40 

7.76  . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

2.00  2.00 

2.35  2.40 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . . . 

No.  211  _ _ _ 

Mn  9.  . 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 67% 

. 77% 

.  1  IK 

2.76 

No.  To  . . 

...  . 

.  6.60 

Canned  Fish 


OYSTERS  Southern  Northwest  Selects 

6  ox.  .  1.90  2.10  . 

10  oz .  3.60  4.00  . 


SALMON 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1„ . . .  2.00  2.25 

SHRIMP  Southern 

No.  1.  Small . .  .  1.90  2.20  . 

No.  1.  Medium . . .  2.00  2.30  . 

No.  1.  Large . .  .  2.10  2.40  . 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Ayars  Tomato  Filler  5  pocket  for  No.  2  cans; 
Rod  Reel  Washers;  Olney  Washers;  Quality  Pea  Grader.  Badger 
Machine  Works,  Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 2  High  Unit  Hansen  Quality  Separators  com¬ 
plete  with  Sal  Wood  Density  Regulator,  price  $1,000;  1  Peerless 
No.  4  gallon  style  B  Exhauster  with  exchange  guides  for  2  and 
3  pound  cans,  capacity  No.  2  cans  136,  No.  2^^  cans  115  per 
minute,  price  $200;  1  Wolfinger  Beet  Slicer,  price  $175;  two  10' 
Hansen  Elevator  Boots  complete  with  idlers  and  drive,  $125  each; 
all  in  A-No.  1  condition.  F.O.B.  Wisconsin  cannery.  Adv.  2616, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Cold  water  make-up  Pump  2  gal.  per  minute. 
R.  Brown,  Prospect  Ave.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Hand  or  power  operated  No.  2  Can  Boxer.  Make 
not  important  as  long  as  in  good  condition.  Quality  Foods 
Co.,  Bradford,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Will  pay  liberal  cash  price  for  one  or  two  Model 
“F”  Chisholm-Ryder  Company  Bean  Snippers,  or  will  rent  same 
90  days,  giving  bond  for  safe  return  and  no  damage.  Wire 
collect.  Deep  Lake  Canning  Co.,  Dania,  Fla. 


WANTED — Used  Retorts  for  quick  shipment;  spot  cash. 
State  inside  diameter  and  depth  and  lowest  price.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scale,  20  ton,  never  installed.  Save 
$200.  Adv.  2617,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Wisconsin  Washer,  Hopper  Trucks,  Clipper 
Cleaner,  Steam  Hoist.  Adv.  2618,  'The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Hand  Fillers;  5x10  Wonder  Cooker  complete 
with  speed  transmission;  Steam  Engine;  2  old-style  Ayars 
Tomato  Fillers;  200  H.P.  Steam  Boiler;  Shafting  and  Pulleys; 
500  gal.  round  and  square  Wooden  Tanks;  and  various  other 
canning  machinery.  George  C.  Pfeffer,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Steam  Hoist;  1  Fan  Type  Wooden  Corn 
Silker;  1  Centrifugal  Sludge  Pump;  Shafting  and  miscellaneous 
items  from  a  dismantled  factory.  H.  M.  Ruff  &  Son,  Woodbine,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1  S.  S.  Olney  Pea  Washer  and  Separator;  1  S.  S. 
Glass  type  Pea  Washer;  1  S.  S.  10  ft.  Metal  Picking  Table;  1 
S.  S.  Gooseneck  Conveyor,  12  in.  bucket,  16  ft.  10  in.  height; 
1  S.  S.  Double  Storage  Bin  with  deflector;  1  Clipper  No.  3  Pea 
Cleaner;  1  Sinclair-Scott  Nested  Pea  Grader  with  feeder,  mak¬ 
ing  5  grades.  H.  L.  Sell,  Littlestown,  Pa.  Phone  82  J. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Chisholm  Ryder  Bean  Snippers;  1  A.  K. 
Robins  Bean  Cutter,  used  1  season;  1  Ayars  Bean  Filler,  7 
pocket  for  No.  2  cans,  used  2  seasons;  2  Chisholm  Ryder  Grad¬ 
ers,  takes  out  1,  2  and  3  sieve  Whole  Beans;  1  Motorized  Centri¬ 
fugal  Pump,  25  gallons  per  minute;  1  Belt  Driven  Centrifugal 
Pump,  100  gallons  per  minute.  Edward  G.  Ruff,  Delta,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Olney  Single  Washer,  rebuilt  to  nearly  new 
condition.  Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  A.  K.  Robins  Steam  Hoist;  5  Steam  Retorts 
61x40,  crates  for  same;  1  Rotary  Hand  Tomato  Filler;  1 
Tomato  Scalder  and  chain  for  same;  1 — 30  Horsepower  Steam 
Engine;  some  shafting.  Boxes,  Pulleys  and  18"  Oil  Bearing 
Shaft  Hangers.  George  J.  Liddell,  Liberty  Grove,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Tomato  Peeling  Table  to  accommodate  80 
peelers;  1  Ayars  Tomato  Washer;  1  Tomato  Scalder;  1  Tomato 
Exhaust  Box  for  No.  2  cans;  1  Queen  Anne  Skin  Pump;  1  Hand 
pack  Filling  Table  with  Conveyor  for  filling  No.  2  cans;  1  Motor 
reduction  gear  2  H.P.,  ratio  25  to  1;  1  Sprague-Sells  Cob  Corn 
Trimmer;  1  Sprague-Sells  No.  2  can,  6  pocket  Corn  Filler  for 
crushed  corn;  1  Worm  Auger  Type  Conveyor;  1  Bucket  Elevator. 
S.  E.  W.  Friel,  Queenstown,  Md. 


WANTED — Will  pay  cash  for  two  used  Corn  Huskers  and 
one  Cream  Style  Corn  Cutter.  Loup  Valley  Coop.  Cannery, 
Burwell,  Nebr. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


TOMATO  PLANTS — Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Master  Marglobe 
and  Stokesdale.  Shipments  from  Florida  farm  April  10  to  May 
5.  After  May  10  from  our  Franklin,  Va.,  farms.  Orders  booked 
now  will  have  priority  deliveries.  All  grown  from  Certified 
treated  seeds.  Wire  or  write  for  delivered  or  f.  o.  b.  prices. 
J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Man  with  experience  in  canning  factory,  capable 
of  handling  help,  and  general  supervisory  duties.  Write,  with 
references,  to  make  appointment.  Adv.  2611,  The  Canning  "Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  who  thoroughly  understands  general 
can  house  operations  and  has  had  electrical  and  closing  machine 
experience.  Permanent  position  to  right  man.  Adv.  2621, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  new  proposed  canning  project  requires  services 
of  canning  plant  engineer  able  to  lay  out  entire  plant,  select 
equipment,  choose  personnel  and  supervise  initial  operations. 
For  particulars  address:  Engineer — 2200  Alamo  National  Build¬ 
ing,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


WANTED — Capable  Cook  for  Canning  Plant  canning  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  Adv.  2622,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 100  bushels  of  Baby  Potato  Lima  Bean  Seed  for 
immediate  delivery.  Adv.  2615,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


AGREED 

Daughter — But,  dad,  don’t  you  believe  that  two  can  live  as 
cheaply  as  one? 

Father — I  certainly  do.  In  fact,  your  mother  and  I  are  living 
as  cheaply  as  you. 

Jones — I  know  a  fellow  who  named  his  child  Carol  because 
she  was  born  on  Christmas  Day. 

Bones — She?  Why,  I  thought  a  carol  was  a  hymn. 

FUGUE  IN  SEVEN  SHARPS 

Blinks — I  hear  you  and  your  neighbors  are  on  the  outs.  What 
happened? 

Jinks — Well,  my  kids  are  taking  music  lessons,  and  the  other 
day  he  sent  over  an  axe  with  a  note  saying:  “Try  this  on  your 
piano!” 


THE  MASTER 

Door-to-Door  Salesman — Is  the  master  of  the  house  in? 

Weary  Young  Father — Yes,  he’s  asleep  upstairs  in  his  cradle. 

HE  WAS  TALKING,  YEAH 

He  had  been  holding  the  receiver  of  the  telephone  to  his  ear 
for  a  long  time  without  saying  a  word,  and  so  his  friend  asked : 
“Can’t  you  get  your  number?  You’ve  been  waiting  there  for 
ten  minutes.” 

“Oh,  yes;  I  got  my  number,”  he  responded;  I’m  talking  to  my 
wife.” 

Ho — So  you  graduated  from  the  Barbers’  University?  What 
was  your  college  yell? 

Bo — Cut  his  lip.  Rip  his  jaw.  Leave  his  face.  Raw!  raw!  raw! 

SHE  AIMS  TO  PLEASE 

Frimpson,  the  researcher,  was  talking  to  a  fellow  boarder. 
“You  know,  I  love  to  explore  the  dark  depths  of  the  mysterious, 
to  delve  into  the  regions  of  the  unknown,  to  fathom  the  un¬ 
fathomable,  as  it  were,  and  to — ” 

“May  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  hash?”  inten-upted  the 
landlady. 

FIGS  OR  THISTLES 

“Your  methods  of  cultivation  are  hopelessly  out  of  date,” 
said  the  youthful  agricultural  college  graduate  to  the  old  farmer. 
“Why,  I’d  be  astonished  if  you  got  even  ten  pounds  of  apples 
from  that  tree.” 

“So  would  I,”  replied  the  farmer.  “It’s  a  pear  tree.” 

We  knew  that  living  conditions  in  Washington  were  bad,  but 
we  didn’t  know  they  were  this  bad ! 

Last  week  a  man  was  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
when  he  saw  a  body  floating  on  top.  Hastily  he  dragged  the 
body  out,  searched  through  the  pockets  and  found  out  the  hotel 
where  the  man  had  been  staying.  He  dashed  over  to  the  hotel 
and  informed  the  clerk  he  wanted  Room  1001  (the  dead  man’s 
room).  The  clerk  told  him  that  room  had  already  been  rented. 

“Why  that  can’t  be  possible,  I  just  pulled  the  man  out  of 
the  river.  I’m  the  only  one  who  knew  he  was  dead.  Who  else 
could  have  rented  it?” 

“The  guy  who  pushed  him  in,”  replied  the  clerk. 

MODERN  CHEMISTRY 

“When  water  becomes  ice,”  said  the  professor,  “what  is  the 
greatest  change  that  takes  place?”  “The  price,  sir.” 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURIN6  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


1 CUTMOIS  BEANS 
llNtESSTIMU 


h^CLIP  THIS 

MAIL  FOR  COMPUTE  ^ 
I  AND  FUU  INFORMATION 
,  - 


CUTS  TOUGH  5TBIN6 
5fcANS  SOUABfcLY  AND, 
COMPLfcTfcLY  THBOUGH/ 
•AVAIUBLE  INTHBtt 
DlftfcBtNT  3IZt5«v 
BtLTOB  MOTOBDBIVtN 


A  ready  market  for 

GOOD  USED  MACHINERY 

There  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  un¬ 
needed  used  equipment.  It’s  the  opportunity  for 
you  to 

TURN  IT  INTO  CASH 

and  fulfill  the  other  fellow’s  need. 

Or  you  may  need  equipment  yourself,  or  want  to 
buy,  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or  need  help,  a  job. 

Whatever  your  needs  state  them  on  the  Wanted 
and  For  Sale  page.  The  cost  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 
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LOOK 

•  In  every  phase  of  food  pro- 
"LA  poRTE**pft^iB^y\  cessin"  LA  PORTE  F  1  e x  i d  1  e 

IN  METAL  Steel  Conveyor  Belting  is  serving 

^ ^  j\  ^  effieiently  at  lower  cost.  It  will 
LA  POKTE  withstand  all  impacts  at  the 

loading  chute.  It  resists  cold. 
It  will  not  stretch  or  deteriorate 
while  not  in  use.  And,  in  addition  it  requires  no  dressing  or  special 
maintenance  to  keep  it  at  peak  efficiency.  Easily  sterilized  with  a 
steam  gun  or  scalding  water. 

LA  PORTE  Belting  grips  the  friction  drum  firmly— eliminating  all 
slippage.  The  helt  every  food  processor  needs  to  meet  the  1942 
“speed  up'”. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  LA  PORTE  Conveyor  Belting  in  Galvanized  Steel- 
Available  any  length  and  practically  any  width — or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  124  lA  PORTE,  INDIANA 


CANNED  FOODS 


FINE 

FOODS 

FOR 


PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE  -  -  -  MARYLAND 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 


BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Caiuiing  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eiastem  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Salas  Co.,  New  York  City 
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P£A  ADJUSTMCNT- 


AYARS  Latest  10  Station 

N0.2- 

New  Perfection  ^ 

PEA,  BEAN  &  ^ 
CORN  FILLER 

STl 

Has  TWO  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis- 
pensing  HALF  of  the  brine  BEFORE  the 
peas  and  the  BALANCE  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  TEN  Pockets,  the  brine  has  ample 
time  to  soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the 
funnels.  This  materially  increases  speed. 

A  New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper. 

We  also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


gu/D  ADJUSTMBNT' 
N0.2-J 


-PBVOLVING  HOPPEP 


^  CHANCE 
GRADE 


FOR  FILLING: 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS, 
RED.KIDNEY  BEANS, 
WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS, 
DICED,  CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Patent  No.  2, 111,285 
Other  Patents  Pending 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
on  the  market.  Controls  lensth  oF  scalding  time 
oF  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  oF 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 

Write  For  copy  oF  our  No.  600  Catalogue. 


A-K'ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

B  A  L  T  I  M  O  R  E,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 
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No.  314  AUTOMATIC 
STRIP -FEED  PRESS 
with  Marquette  Air 
Cushion.  First  machine 
in  a  typicai  Cameron 
Press  Line  for  blanking, 
drawing,  trimming,  and 
curling  pie  tins. 


